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ABSTRACT 

Descriptions of federal research for 1972 and 
analysis of research plans aire based on the following seven major 
areas: (1) the developmental process, (2) effects of primary 
environmental influences, (3) effect of broad social prpgrams, (4) 
the global approach, (5) research to benefit all children, (6) 
research on methodology, and (7) study of research planning and 
dissemination. The report covers the work of twenty federal research 
programs (990 research projects) , with a total budget of 
approximately $148#4 million. .Discussion of future plans indicates 
expected areas of major emphasis for each of the federal programs. 
Also described are future activities of the interagency panel, 
designed to further co-ordinate federal research. -Docur ^nt PS 006 760 
provides an. executive summary of the report. ED 069 372 is the 1971 
Annual Report. (DP) 
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INTRODUCTION 

In recent years there has been a growing awareness that the quality 
of life experienced by America's children in their earliest years af- 
fects their later development and subsequently the future character of 
the nation. Such awareness has been responded to in the Federal govern- 
ment by an increasing focus on research and action programs centered 
around young children, particularly those in the most disadvantaged 
groups* 

Where has this focus led us? Is there any pattern or design in 
Federally funded research in early childhood learning and development? 
What do we know about young children as a result of Federal research 
activity? What do we need to know and where should future Federal fund- 
ing be focused? 

These inquiries came from the President md from the Office of 
Budget and Management. They are important inquiries that needed re- 
sponses from those people in the Federal government who were best in- 
formed and who were professionally involved in the research activities 
of various Federal agencies. 

To respond to these inquiries, the Office of Child Development 
convened an interagency group in the spring of 1970 which was made up 
of professional representatives from those parts of the government that 
have a major interest in early childhood growth and well-being. This 
Interagency Panel on Early Childhood Research and Development has met 
regularly since then and set itself a number of tasks intended to pro- 
vide satisfactory responses to the questions about the merits and 
future direction of Federal research. In the fall of 1971, an Infor- 



mation Secretariat was established within the Office of Child Development 
to assist the Panel in accomplishing its objectives. 

From the Panel's inception, its members began to collect infor- 
mation on the early childhood research being conducted and planned by 
their respective agencies. In FY '72, this activity was expanded and 
a computer-based information system is now available to provide des- 
criptions of present early childhood research funded by the participat- 
ing agencies. From this computer system came much of the data for this 
report. The computer-coded information is also made available to the 
participating agencies and their Regional Offices upon request. 

One of the major Panel uses of the research information system is 
the preparation of an annual report to assist the agencies in the yearly 
planning and coordination of Federal early childhood research efforts. 
Research activities for fiscal year 1971, as well as tentatively planned 
research for 1973, were described in the Panel's 1971 annual report 
entitled Toward Interagency Coordination; An Overview of Federal 
Research and Development Activities Relating to Early Childhood and 
Recommendations for uhe Future (Stearns, Searcy and Rosenfeld, 1971). 
This, the Panel's second annual report, has the following objectives: 
1) to review the priority needs ^in early childhood research; 2) to 
compare current research activities, i.e., fiscal year 1972 expendi- 
tures, with the recommended priority areas; 3) to present and analyze 
revised research plans for FY 1973 and the forward plans for fiscal 
years 1974-78; and 4) to describe planned activities of the Panel as 
it continues to explore ways to bring about greater coordination of 
research efforts. 



In addition to collecting research information for a computerized 
data system and reporting on research activities and plans, the Panel 
produced in FY '72, a number of state-of-the-art papers which are in- 
tended to provide needed information in areas requiring investigation 
(See Bibliography.) A summary of these publications, and the major 
recommendations of each, is presented in Appendix A. 

Also, in the fall of 1972, the membership of the Panel was broad- 
ened to include the Department of Labor, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, the Department of Agriculture, the National Insti- 
tute of Neurological Diseases and Stroke, and the newly formed National 
Institute of Education. The research plans of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the National Institute of Education, and the National Institute 
of Neurological Diseases and Stroke are discussed in the chapter on 
future planning. Descriptions of ongoing research activities for all 
new member agencies will be included in the Panel's report for FY '73. 
(Information for the current .NINDS effort is included in this report.) 
In addition to the new agencies, several important research programs 
of agencies which were already members were included in the information 
system this year, and these are described in the following pages. The 
Interagency Panel continues to explore ways to facilitate the coord/na- 
tion of planning and funding of early childhood research in the 
Federal agencies. 

See Appendix D for a listing of all the Panel s documents, which include 
papers in addition to tha state-of-the-art studies that were used as 
references for this report and that appear in the Bibliography. 



CHAPTER I 



EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH NEEDS AND 
THE ANALYSIS OF FY 72 RESEARCH 

As the first step in analyzing the content and direction of early 
childhood research conducted in fiscal year 1972, this document reviews 
that section of last year's annual report which describees the major re~ 
search areas and questions needing investigation, as specified by the 
Interagency Panel. The major documents used to update the description 
of research needs were the agency plans for future research submitted 
by the Panel members, and the state-of-the-art papers prepared for the 
Panel in key research areas. An examination of these documents indicates 
that substantial progress is being made in addressing the identified 
areas of research need. 

Current research is analyzed and discussed here within the same 
broad framework used for last year's annual report. The major areas of 
concern fall into three main groups: the processes of child development; 
the effects of various aspects of the primary environment on this devel- 
opment; and the results of other kinds of environmental influences, partic- 
ularly, the effects of various social intervention programs. 

Certain fundamental ''approaches'* to child development research, 
recommended in last year's report also are retained. These include the 
need for research which will benefit all children, holistically-oriented 
research, long-term research, and studies to improve the research process 
itself. I.e., studies on methodology, planning, and dissemination of re- 
search results. 

Within this basic structure, two major topics are presented in this 
chapter: 1) the review of research needs and 2) the analysis of FY '72 
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research projects. The discussion in the following chapter on the plans 
of the Federal agencies for fiscal year 1973 and forward planning for 
years 1974-1978 also follows this basi': organization. 

Section 1: Major Areas oT Research Need 

Listed below are tha major research areas recommended by the Inter- 
agency Panel as needing strong support. The discussion in this section 
and that to come follow this outline. 
I. The Developmental Process 
II. The Effect of Primary Environmental Influences 
III. The Effect of Broad Social Programs 
IV. The Global Approach 

V. Research to Benefit All Children 
VI. Research on Methodology 
VII. Study of Research Planning and Dissemination 
VIII. Lon^-Term Research 

The Developmental Process 

Research concerns on the processes of child development continue to 
utilize the ♦•raditional pattern of focusing on the cognitive, the social- 
emotional, and the physical processes. The Panel recommends that what is 
needed is more research which clarifies the interrelationships of these 
major aspects of development and their meaning for chi^'d growth. In terms 



"The expansion and explication of these terms as they were used for 
the detailed analysis of research ongoing in FY '72 appear starting on 
page 20. 
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of specific research questions, in development of interrelationships, a 
number of research problems on individual processes are offered: (1) how 
children come to generalize their cognitive knowledge and abilities and 
apply them in new situations or in learning new skills, (2) the way a 
child's self-image develops and particularly the sense of confidence and 
self-worth necessary for him to function effectively in a variety of social 
situations, and (3) the effects of maternal and child nutrition on pre- and 
post-natal development, as well as the preventive ai.d therapeutic effects 
of nutritional supplementation. A striking need is seen for research aimed 
at preventing different kinds of abnormal development. For example, a 
better understanding is wanting of the "biology of learning," which is con- 
cerned with the physiological, biochemical and genetic factors that underlie 
learning ability, Basic investigations in this area already have been use- 
ful in preventing and treating certain types of mental retardation. . a 
Panel urges more research on the origins of emotional illness in children 
and on therapy techniques which can be used with very young children, in 
order to prevent emotional disturbance from starting or from developing into 
serious psychoses • Another critical problem area concerns the causes and 
prevention of premature birth and birth defects, both of which often corre- 
late with retarded physical and mental development. The examples concerned 
with the prevention of abnormality illustrate the need for research that 
looks at the relatedness of all aspects of the ^child's development, 

A special Panel report describing the problems and issues in sociali- 
zation research deals directly with important aspects of social-emotional 
development. The first part of the report, which is concerned with the 
development, determinants and modification of group attitudes and behavior 



recommends, for example, a ro-cx;iinin;il ion of the i?w3ue of whether or not 
prejudice is learned or based on soim- innnlc human tendency vder and 
Lazar, 1972) ♦ Another recommended area of study is the delineation of 
different types of personalities that exist among various ethnic and 
social class groups and the types of intervention that will bring about 
positive inter- and intra-group attitudinal and behavioral changes in 
individuals with different personality structures. The report covers in 
detail social development problems needing study that are characteristic 
of children of different ethnic and cultural backgrounds. (Each of the 
Panel's special reports cited in the following pages is summarized in 
Appendix A* "hesc summaries include specific recommendations for future" 
research in the subject area of concern.) 

iis pointed out in last year's report, the great need in research 
focused on the development of the child is that which looks at the child 
as a total entity, as a being whose various systems react as a whole to 
stimuli from wilhin and without. The question of research which looks at 
the child as a whole person is discussed in greater detail below. 

Primary Environmental Influences 

Research on primary environmental influences deals with those influ- 
ences ''closest" to the child, Whether the source is natural or experimental. 
These include the influences of the physical surroundings, for example, of 
home, hospital, neighborhood or school, and the effects of the family, 
parents, siblings, peers and other adults in the community. The research 
needs include consideration of the ways in which different aspects and com- 
binations of these various influences affect the child in whole or in part. 
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Much mere research is needed which considers the combined effects on the 
child of the local environments within which he moves (that is, the effect 
of the interrelatedness of all the factors in a particular set of sur- 
roundings) • 

The family as the most significant primary source of influence on the 
child has been a focus of special concern by the Interagency Panel. For 
example, last year's annual report stressed the need to study the changing 
role of the family in United States society, as this affects developing , 
children. The study of the potentially beneficial and harmful effects of 
a variety of alternative family arrangements was suggeste*. s a significant 
area for future research. 

With re.gard to "school" research, a comprehensive investigation is 
needed of the formal educatonal system to determine hov; it may be combined 
with special programs to meet the needs of different groups of children 
(such as the handicapped, deprived or retarded child) or to satisfy indi- 
vidual differences in learning style and personality. These special pro- 
grams may be more informal arrangements in the school itself or located in 
the community or in the learner's home. Parent education to help parents 
assist in their children's learning is an area requiring increased research 
attention. 

A special report on programs to develop parenting skills was published 
under Panel auSk;ices (Lazar and Chapman, 1972). The report illustrates 
concern with the need to make it possible for mothers and fathers to become 
more effective agents in their children's growth and happiness. Various 
types of parent education programs are examined and a number of lesearch 
questions posed for each type. The report points out the particular need 
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for comparison studies of the different methods of educating parents, 
especially between group and individual parent education approaches and 
between those programs that provide services and those that use parents 
as staff. 

Broad Social Programs 

Many of the social intervention programs, around which a great deal 
of Federal research is centered, do, in fact, deal with a variety of the 
primary influences named above. Such program research is often planned 
at the Federal level and designed to determine the effects and value of a 
variety of Federally or locally sponsored programs whose purpose is to 
improve the opportunities and well-being of children. Some examples of 
such intervention programs are day care and preschool education programs, 
compensatory education, child advocacy, and a variety of health care pro- 
grams. Programs such as these involve and frequently depend heavily upon 
local community participation. Other programs, which affect children more 
indirectly, may require a broader and different kind of .support. Examples 
of broader kinds ot social intervention programs are those concerned with 
the influence of housing location and income maintenance on families and 
children. 

In special state-of-the-art documents, the Panel revieved <wo of 
these areas in detail. One revolves around the primary area of day care, 
the other around the broader social area of income support. The day care 
report reviews a range of research needs pertaining to the growth and 
development of children, as well as the present situation in day care de- 
livery systems (Chapman and Lazar, 1971). Another section of the day care 
re; ort on priority research strategies includes the following interrelated 
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specific research recommendations: (1) basic research should include proj- 
ects that will provide information on the whole child, the life space of 
the child, and the longitudinal aspects of child development; (2) methodo- 
logical research is needed which studies ways of identifying problems, 
formulating hypotheses, gathering data, developing measurement instruments 
and analyzing research findings. Several methodological questions are 
raised, such as: "What research designs or methodologies can include all 
the factors impinging on the child to determine sources of impact on his 
development?"; "Under what arrangements can interdisciplinary research 
designs and methodologies be developed?"; and, "How can parents and other 
affected groups be involved in research designs and methodologies?" These 
are only examples of many concrete recommendations made in the day care 
report. 

After reviewing some prevalent family support mechanisms such as 
Social Security, job training programs and income maintenance experiments, 
the income support review (found in the second section of the report on 
socialization ) recommends a number of areas in need of investigation 
(Sowder and Lazar, 1971). One large concern focuses around the need to 
compare various sources of support to determine their consequences for 
such factors as the recipients* self-esteem and sense of dependency, and 
the behavioral outcomes for children of families receiving one kind of 
support or another. A more specific example is the recommendation for 
large-scale, long-term studies to measure the impact of various sources 
of income support on fertility rates, as well as tUz erfect of fam^-ly size 
on marital stability, family functioning and children's behavior. 

Another area of intervention which needs a great deal of study to 
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determine its best application is educational technology. This is a dis- 
cipline which frequently uses hardware such as television equipment and 
computers as means of accomplishing operationally stated objectives in a 
system of instruction. The impact of such media as television will con- 
tinue to spread, and research on its effects and effectiveness will be 
crucial in the *iext few years. Federally supported research efforts in 
this area are attempt^"" to involve parents and local community groups in 
the design and conduct of the research. A significant research question 
in educational technology is how to use its methods and media to make 
available individualized instruction vhen it is appropriate. The subject 
of individualized instruction was suggested last year by the Panel as one 
deserving additional study. 

A Panel document on the status of television research describes a 
variety of questions which are in need of ansv/ers (Searcy and Chapman, 
1972). These include issues related to the content, programming and pre- 
sentation of TV material, the development of TV programs, technical prob- 
lems related to transmittal systems, and the effects of the "how, when 
and why" of TV watching on various subpopulations. A specific recommenda- 
tion is made for interdisciplinary research to determine the effects of 
television on the cognitive, the social-emotional and the physical aspects 
of development, both separately and in their total effect. 

The Global Approach 

The need for holistically-oriented research has been mentioned above 
in the context of a number of the research areas discussed. Information 
on one part of the developmental process or on only one kind of intervention^ 
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at some point, must be put in the perspective of its relationship with 
findings about other aspects and influences. The special report prepared 
by the Panel on overall research needs and imbalances stresses the need 
for ecological studies (Chapman, 1972). It indicates the need to consider 
the effects on the whole child of his interaction with the surrounding en- 
vironment, both with the natural environment and with applied intervention 
programs. The special research reports, without exception, stressed the 
importance of a holistic approach to determine the effects on the total 
child of combinations of influences. 

Many of the above-mentioned social programs at the primary level attempt 
to provide a variety of services or program components which will meet a 
diversity of 'children's needs. Thus, research on these comprehensive service 
programs may begin to approach the holistically-oriented research for which 
there is such a vital need. This is se >n in the recommendations discussed 
above in the day care area. With regara to the broader social programs, the 
first steps have yet to be taken in research to determine the effects of 
various combinations of such programs on the welfare of families and children. 
It is pointed out in the report dealing with income support that studies com- 
paring different kinds of support programs are still in the recommendation 
stage. Studies concerned with combinations of the broad programs such as 
day care and income support have yet to be carried out. Research studying 
the effects on the whole child of impinging forces in his lif*^ space is also 
in its initial stages. 

Research to Benefit All Children 

Research relating both to broader programs and to intervention at the 
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primary level often is aimed at providing an objective basis for social 
policy decisions. To date, most of the emphasis has been on developing 
and determining the effects of programs for the economically disadvantaged 
and otherwise handicapped children whom they are intended to benefit. 
Thus, with regard to social intervention programs, as well as studies of 
primary influences, researchers need to devote more attention to assessing 
the effects of environmental influences and programs upon all children. 
In addition to the poor and the handicapped, others such as the gifted and 
the economically advantaged child, and all culturally diverse children 
should be able to benefit from Federally sponsored research. This may mean 
developing or revising programs for a broader sample of children, or deter- * 
mining the effects of present programs on more diverse groups. 

The Panel report on the status of longitudinal research points out 
that there is a "general lack of long-range descriptive studies which follow 
the natural development of children prenatally through maturity." (Lazar, 
1972) • New long-term studies are recommended which are based on a national 
representative sample of children. 

There is also a need for more research on the ways in which diverse - 
groups of children may achieve harmonious relationships when brought together 
in our various social institutions. As pointed out in the report on social- 
ization issues, ethnic and social class prejudice adversely affect children 
and exert a divisive influence on society as a whole. New studies are needed 
on a host of the factors correlated with prejudice if we are to learn how 
all our children may benefit from the strengths that are inherent in a truly 
pluralistic society. 
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Research on Methodology 

Better ways of designing and evaluating research itself need to be 
developed; that is, methodological studies need more support. Needed are 
better methods of conducting basic research and the variety of research 
efforts which fall under the category of applied research. The method- 
^ ology of research evaluation also represents an area needing additional 

study. Of particular importance are methodological studies to make more 
effective the long-term research called for by the Panel. 

^ specific areas of concern center around the need to develop better 

behavioral observation techniques and good methods of measuring the cause- 
effect relationships of ^specific variables (inputs) and specific results 
(outcomes) . More attention needs to be given to causal rather than cor- 
relational studies so that solutions and answers may be more readily 
identified. Being able to link cause with result makes it possible to 
replicate successful programs, thus capitalizing on the benefits of research. 
More detailed' examples of needed methodological research are given above 

^ under Broad Social Programs . 

i 

Study of Research Planning and Dissemination 

Research planning . In order for holistically-oriented and long-term 
Federal research to be optimally successful, research across agencies must 
be cooperative and coordinated. Coordination can be accomplished only 
* through systematic research planning. Such planning, now being initiated 

> by the Interagency Panel, requires the establishment of research goals and 

I 

the procedures for reaching goals. The establishment of an information 

) 

\ base was one of the first essential steps taken toward systematic research 

Er!c ; 



planning.. It also will assist in establishing goals and planning pro- 
cedures. Since the need for interdisciplinary research is mentioned in 
several of the Panel's special reports, steps taken to improve coordina- 
tion through planning become especially important • 

Dissemination of research results . If the first step in the research 
process is research planning, then the last is the effective dissemination 
of information about research findings, and their subsequent useful appli- 
cation for eventual or immediate benefit of children. Studies are needed 
which suggest better ways of disseminating research information to a variety 
of users • Especially important are replications of successful models 
developed by researchers so that the broadest implementation of research 
findings may occur • 

The Panel's day care report cites specific examples of the kinds of 
dissemination needed. These recommendations for dissemination include the 
development of systems appropriate to local communities that will permit 
them to match available day care vacancies in center and family day care 
homes with parents who are seeking -hese services; comparisons between 
various approaches for disseminating information about day care models; 
ways of making existing information available in useful forms for parapro- 
fessionals; ways of gathering information for dissemination; and the further 
development of strategies to communicate basic and applied research infor- 
mation to other researchers • 

Long-Term Research 

The tendency on the part of the Federal government has been to support 
relatively short-term and piecemeal research efforts, both in research 
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focused on the developmental process itself and on the conditions which 
influence that process • As a result, less benefit is realized from in- 
vested research dollars than might have been the case if promising 
research had received support for as long as the "evidence suggested a con- 
tinuation would be productive. The reason that long-range support of good 
research is necessary is that the effects on children over time may be the 
only reliable way to determine the real effects of influences from the 
natural environment and of many of the primary and broader scale interven- 
tions. In its report last year, the Panel stressed the importance of 
conducting long-range descriptive studies of the developmental processes, 
along with studies to show the long-term effects of a variety of interven- 
tions. 

The carrying out of longitudinal research presents both practical and 
methodological problems. Some of the former that need to be better under- 
stood are: (1) the shifts in financial support that occur as Federal 
social policy interests change; and (2) the ur'^'^ncy to produce immediate 
and tangible results from the investment of research dollars. 

Among the major methodological problems are those associated with the 
attrition of the research sample over long periods of time, the shift in 
focus that may come as a principal investigator leaves a project before it 
is completed, the revision and development of new research instruments as 
years pass, and problems associated with massive data collection and analysis. 
These and other problems are discussed in detail in the Panel *s statement 
and working paper on longitudinal research (Grotberg and Searcy, 1972). 
This document was prepared to help support the Panel *s recommendation that 
long-term research be considered a priority concern "in future research plan- 
ning by the Federal agencies. 
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Section 2; Description and Analysis of FY '72 Research , 
by Agency and across Agencies 

Tliis section first describes the research of individual agencies 
which, in the case of the OfflTce of Education, includes a number of 
research programs with different orientations or "missions," Following 
these descriptions of the research comes the analysis, first of individual 
agency research, and then of the research of all the agencies. The latter 
is presented as a summary statement which points cue those research areas 
which the data suggest may need expanded support from Federal agencies. 

Tlie criterion used to determine areas of strength and need is the 
statement of recommendations for early childhood research made by the 
Interagency Panel, which was reviewed in the preceding section. These 
are listed below as "categories used for the analysis." It must be kept 
ill mind that this is not an exhaustive list of possible important research 
areas in early childhood, but represents areas of current significance 
selected by the Panel. 

Interpreting the Data 

For the purposes of the analysis, data was collected at the project 
level of research. Money to carry out research projects is made available 
to investigators on a grant or contract basis. Some are very large grants 
or contracts (more than $1 million; and some are small, as small as 
$10,000 or less. Thus, an analysis based on number of projects must also 
take into consideration the amount of total agency funding. A case in 
point is that of NCERD which reported 47 projects and a funding total 
of $18 million, while iNTMll had a total of 103 projects but a budget of 
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$6.4 million. Also, in making comparisons between agencies, it should be 
remembered that percentage figures are meaningful only when the total num- 
ber of projects of each agency is kept in mind. Only three of the seven 
SRS projects are concerned with life space studies, for example, but this 
represents 43 percent of the tota] work reported. In OCD, on the other 
hand, 23 life space studies count only as 18 percent of the total. 

It is extremely important when examining the "tables and reading the 
analysis to remember that the data for the categories used are generally 
overlapping. That is, the percentages shown do not designate ::iutually ex- 
clusive research areas in any one area or kind of research category. Tl)at 
is why the total for any agency may equal more than 100 percent. What the 
percentages mean, for example, is that 27 percent of the total number of 
projects for a particular agency includes research, say, on cognitive devel- 
opment. Those same project^ or some of them may also include research on 
the family, on the disadvantaged child, and on child care, or almost any 
other category used in the analysis. In the discussion of amount of money 
spent in any one area, the same concept applies. If a $20 million total 
is spent on disseminatjlon q f information, some part or all of the same 
dollars may also support health services research. Whenever categories are 
not mutually exclusive, it will be so stated. 

As to coverage, information on new programs included in the fiscal 
year 19 72 data base comes from the Division of Bilingual Education, the 
National Center for Educational Technology, the Right to Read program, 
the Office of Program Planning and Evaluation, and the National Center for 
Educational Communication, wliich are all OE programs, plus the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Stroke. Each of these programs is 
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discussed individually and also included in the analysis ol' the overall 
research picture. In addition, information on the intramural research of 
NICHD and NIMH was added to the data base for FY '72. Since the collected 
data on intramural research represents a relatively small amount of the 
total research picture, it is not treated individually, but is included in 
the discussion of the overall Federal effort. Information from the National 
Center for Educational Statistics (OE) is also included in the comprehen- 
sive view. All the new agencies which joined the Panel this year (see 
Introduction) and the new programs added for old agencies, will receive 
detailed coverage in next year's annual report. All the agencies and 
programs included for FY '72 are listed below with tiia total funding 
amounts on page 23. 

Finally, the data included in this report covers information as it was 
available from the agencies on September 30, 1972. This means that any 
additional funding, or any changes made in the funding, or any projects 
designated as early childhood research since that time are not included 
here. No research on animals is included and early childhood is defined 
as including ages zero through eight. For projects which include children 
beyond age eight, the agencies were asked to estimate the amount of funding 
that supported research only for the zero through eight age group. When 
this was not possible, the amouai: for the LO?al project was included. Thus, 
the figures given in the following analysis on early childhood research, 
FY '72, represent the effort, as reported by the individual agencies of the 
Interagency Panel. 
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CateRories Used for Analysis 

Taken from the description of research needs in Section 1 above, 
the following outlined list represents the priority areas that were 
selected as the basis for the analysis of FY '72 Federally funded research. 
Hie list covers the same basic ground as the areas cited at the beginning 
of this chapter, but is expanded iuto selected sub-areas and explains the 
meaning of various terms as they are used in the discussion to follow. 

I. Developicental Process—includes the following main aspects: 

Cognitive Development — includes learning abilities, concept forma- 
tion, basic process skills and communication skills; 

Social-emotional Development — includes affective development and 
varioiis aspects of socialization; 

Physical Development — includes motor and psychomotor growth, as 
well as sensory and perceptual development. 

II. Primary Environmental Influences — includes the effects on development 
of family, home, and neighborhood, i.e., the effect of immediate phys- 
ical surroundings, and the influence of adults and children present in' 
these surroundings. 

Parent Education — covers studies in which special attention is 
given to the effects of parent training on child development. 

Health and Welfare Services Research— includes research on health 
programs and development and delivery of services to. foster, adopted 
and other vulnerable children. Does not include research on raep- 
tally handicapped children. 

III. Broad Social Programs— covers planned interventidn programs, frequently 
carricJ out at the local level, but broad enough in scope and effect to 



For further detail on the content coverage of these areas, see Early 
Childhood Research Classification . Interagency Panel on Early Childhood 
R&D, August 1, 1972. 
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include a variety of health, education and welfare objectives* Three 

examples are child care^ child advocacy, and educational technology. 

Qiild Care — covers comprehensive child development programs, early 
education programs, and day care programs; 

Child Advocacy — covers studies concerned with the organized sup- 
port of the right of children to receive services which contri- 
bute to their overall development and well-being; 

Educational Technology — projects which study the systematic use of 
television, computers, and other kinds of "hardware" (as well as 
other materials) for transmitting various kinds of information. A 
frequent objective of educational technology systems is to indivi- 
dualize instruction; 

Community Involvement — covers studies in which community partici- 
pation, by" individual persons or agencies, is an important element 
in the conduct and success of a planned intervention program. 

V. Global Approach — includes research which produces information about the 

whole child as he exists in his total life space. The studies included 

in this category may achieve this objective directiv or indirectly and 

may cover only certain aspects of tae total picture. 

Child as a Whole Person — research which looks at the child as a 
total reactive entity or which attempts to Integrate information 
about the development of the total child; 

Developmental Processes — research which considers all three of the 
developmental processes in one study: cognitive, social-emotional, 
and physical;* 

Life Space — studies in which the focus is on the interrelatedness 
of all factors in a specific environment and their combined effect 
on children. 

V. Research to Benefit All Children — includes the following categories: 

Disadvantaged Children — covers children from low income families, 
i.e., socioeconomically disadvantaged children; 

Handicapped Children — covers children with a variety of physical, 
intellectual and social-emotional handicaps, including the 
mentally ill child; 

Other Children — covers those children not indicated to be menbers 
of the above two groups. 

* 

Research which includes two processes in one study, i.e., cognitive and 
social-emotional development, are tabulated also. 
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VI. Research Methodology — research which has the primary objective of find- 
ing better ways of conducting and evaluating research efforts; inc lih)* . 
the development of test instruments for a variety c'' content arivi:. \u*\ 
subject populations. 

VII. Research on Planning and Disseminnt Lon 

Research Planning — considers the best methods of phuminj; i<m- 
research, including studies to assist in sotting research go*u> 
and the development of appropriate data bases for planning; 

Research Dissemination — includes studies of tlie most tM foctive 
ways of informing researchers and others of the results ol com- 
pleted research, as well as information about research which i^ 
ongoing. 



K inds of Research — These categories are included in the analysos ol 
FY *72 data but not in the discussion of agency plans in lue next chapter. 

1. Basic Research — that research directed primarily toward the increase 
of knowledge, the improvement of understanding, and the discovery of basic 
relationships; not necessarily applicable to solutions of immediate 
problems . 

2. Applied Research — Results are intended to be more directly applicable 
to immediate problems than basic research findings: applied research ma*; 
be derived from basic research or theory or may be empirical; it is aimed 
at showing how existing knowledge can be used in new and useful ways. Tn 
the overall analysis, applied research is considered as a category unto 
itself, as well as^covering the following kinds of research: 

Development — concerned with the construction of tests, systems, materials, 
methods^ media, equipment, facilities, and prototypes to provide for 
instrumentation of either basic or applied research; 

Pilot Studies — small scale initial trials to determine the feasibility 
of conducting larger efforts, including the identification of possible 
problems; 

Demonstrations and/or Replications — activLtios designed specifically 
to show the method of operation or applicab Llitv of a research or 
program model . 

3. hvaluations — includes studies to assess overall project impact; to 
compare various models, strategies or materials; and to determine the 
cost-effectiveness of planned programs. 

4. hong-Term Research — research on the same individuals or groups with 
similar characteristics to determine the effects over tiwe of natural events 
or planned interventions. 
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Descriptious o\ VY '72 Agency Research Programs 

Tin* V\ ^11 Kwrly childliood research analysis covers research reported 
by 20 hVdoiMl research programs, sponsored by nine Federal agencies. Data 
from some 990 individual projects, with a total budget of approximately 
$148.4 million, was collected and analyzed as a basis for the descriptions 
to follow. The next several pages contain detailed descriptions of the 
research of 17 agency research programs. The last three in the following 
list are included in the analysis of overall cross-agency research. 



Programs and Funding in Federal EarLy Childhood Research by Agency, FY ^72 



No. Projects Millions 

1. Office of Child Development (OCD) 126 12.5 

2. National Institute of Child Health and 

Human Development (NICHD) 146 9.9 

3. National Institute of Neurological 

Diseases and Stroke (NINDS) 1 5.5 

4. National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) 103 6.4 

5. Maternal and Child Health Service (MCHS) 40 3.0 

6. Social and Rehabilitation Service (SRS) 7 .1.0 

7. OE, Bureau for the Education of the 

Handicapped (BEH) 207 21.4 

8. OE, National Center for Educational 

Research and Development (NCERD) 47 18.0 

9. OE, Follow-Through Program 29 10.7 

10. OE, Division of Bilingual Education 180 30.7 

11. OE, National Center for Educationa"" 

Television (NCET) 6 8.7 

12. OE, National Center for Educational 8 $530,528 

Communication (NCEC; (exact figure 

13. OE, Right to Read Program i 22.0 

14. OE, National Center for the Improvement 

of Educational Systems (NCIES) 35 4.4 
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No> Projects 



Millions 



15. OE, Office of Program Planning and 

Evaluation (OPPE) 

16. Office of the Assistant Secretary for 

Planning ard Evaluation (OASPE) 

17. Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) 

18. OE, National Center for Educational 

Statistics (NCES) 

19. NICHD> Intramural Research 

20. NIMH, Intramural Research 



13 



23 



1.8 

$361,200 
(exact figure) 

1.^ 

S330,000 
(exact fip.ure'i 

$247,000 
(exact figure) 

(Funding figures 
not available) 
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Office of Child Development, 
Office of the Secretary, DHF.W 



FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 



• FY '72 Funding ; $12.5 million 

• Number of Programs or Projects Active in FY '72 : 126 

• Mission and/or Functions in Early Childhood Research ; 

OCD has broad administrative and coordinating function.- lo 
develop priorities and strategies for early childhood research 
throughout DHEW. Research emphasis in OCD is focused in several 
areas affecting the development of the child. The health, educa- 
tion and welfare of children are all of concern, with studies con- 
centrating on how various programs and environmental influences in 
these areas affect child development. In FY '70 and '71, study was 
concentrated on child and day care services for children a^es 0-5- 
In FY '72, OCD expanded its scope to include more research on the 
family and the community and on children with special needs • 



• FY '7J Distribution of Research by Area (Catei^ories are not niut.u.i!lv 
exclusive* One study may involve several oi the areas listed*; 



15% or below 



iicalth and/or welfr.re 

services 
Child ^>dvucacy 
Whole child 
?\ ysical, cognitive, 

social-emotionai 

development 
Handicapped children 
Ind iv idual ized ins t rue t ion 
T* V* instruction 

Computer-assisted 

instruction 
Planning 



16% - 39% 

Physical development 
Cognitive development 
Social-emotional 

development 
Parent training 
Community involvement 
Life space 

Cognitive and social - 
emotional develop- 
ment 

Methodology 

Disseminat ion 



40% or above 



Family-related 
Child care and/or 

preschool education 
Disadvantaged children 
Other children (not 
handicapped or 
disadvantaged) 



When no research was reported within a category, the name was not included. 
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Office of Child Development, 
Office of the Secretary, DHEU* 

FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (Continued) 

• Distribution of Research by Kind of Research in FY '72 : 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) 



Basic Research 


18.1% 


Applied Rf search 


' 6.3% 


Development 


20.5% 


Demonstration 


21.3% 


Evaluation 


22.0% 


Long-term Studies 


18.9% 



(longer than 



one year) 



The percentage figures do not add to 100% because (J) not all 
kinds of research are included and (2) information on these cntegories 
was not always available. *' 
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National Institute of ChUu Iio;ihli .uul Human Development, 
National Institutes ol ll(\MlLh, DHEW 



FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 
• FY '72 Funding ; $9.9 million 



• Number of Programs or Projects Active in FY *72 : 146 

• Mission and/or Functions in Early Childhood Research : 

The main objective of NICHD is to support research in the basic 
processes of human development, including the biomedical processes, 
as well as those involved in social and behavioral development. Three 
main areas of investigation relate to early childhood: growth and 
development, mental retardation, and perinatal biology and infant 
mortality. Within these areas, studies range from investigations to 
develop new personality measurement approaches, to research on environ- 
mental impact on cognitive development, to study of the effect of diet 
on body composition. 



• FY '72 Distribution of Research by Area (Categories are not mutually 
exclusive. One study may involve several of the ireas listed.) 

15% or below 



Family related 
Parent training 
health and/or welfare 

services 
Child care and/or 

preschool education 
Community involvement 
Whole child 
Physical, cognitive, 

and social-emotional 

development 
Life space 

Cognitive and social- 
emotional development 
Disadvantaged children 
Planning 
Dissemination 



When no research was reported within a category, the name was not included. 

ERLC 



16% - 39% 



40% or above 



Cognitive development 
Social-emotional 

development 
Handicapped children 
Methodology 



Physical development 
Other children (not 
handicapped or 
disadvantaged) 
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National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, 
National Institutes of Health, DHEW 

FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (Continued) 

• Distribution of Research by Kind of Research in FY '72 ; 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) 



Babic Research 


95 


.2% 


Applied Research 




0% 


Development 


2 


.7% 


Demonstration 




0% 


Evaluation 




0% 


Long-term Studies 


26 


.7% 



(longer than 
one year) 



The percentage figures do not add to 100% because (1) not all 
kinds of research are included and (2) information on these categories 
was not always available. 



National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Stroke, 
National Institutes of Health, DHEW 

FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 

t FY '72 Funding : Collaborative Perinatal Project, $5.5 million 

t Number of Programs or Projects Active in FY '72; 1 

• Mission and/or Functions in Early Childhood Research; 

The Collaborative Perinatal Project is a comprehensive, prospec- 
tive investigation of women during their pregnancies and the subse- 
quent development of the children born of these pregnancies. Monitored 
and recorded are the events and complications of pregnancy, labor and 
delivery which may contribute to a variety of neurological disorders. 
Data has been collected at 14 major medical centers over a period of 
years and will be subjected to intensive analysis. 



• FY '72 Distribution of Research by Area (Categories are not mutually 
exclusive. One study may involve several of the areas listed.) 

15% or below* 16% - 39% 40% or above 

Family-related 
\Jhole child 
Physical, cognitive 
social-emotional 
development 
Disadvantaged children 
Handicapped children 
Other children (not 
handicapped or 
disadvantaged) 
Methodology 



*When no research was reported wivhin a category, the name was not included, 
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National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Stroke, 
National Institutes of Health, DHEW 

FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (Continued) 

• Distribution of Research by Kind of Research in FY '72> 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) 



Basic Research 


100.0% 


Applied Research 


0% 


Development 


0% 


Demonstration 


0% 


Evaluation 


0% 


Long-term Studies 


100.0% 



(longer than 



one year) 
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National Institute of Mental Health, 
Health Services and Mental Health Administration, DHEW 



FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 



• FY '72 Funding : $6,4 million 



• Number of Programs or Projects Active in FY '72 : 103 

• Mission and/or Functions in Early Childhood Research : 

The promotion of child mental health is the overriding concern 
in the NIMH research program. Areas of investigation are varied, span- 
ning a continuum from the investigation of basic cognitive, personality 
and socialization processes, through the development of research meth- 
odologies, to study of intervention programs and other environmental 
influences which may affect the healthy emotional and cognitive growth 
of all children. 



• FY '72 Distribution of Research by Area (Categories are not mutually 
exclusive. One study may involve several of the areas listed,) 



15% or below 



16% - 39% 



40% or above 



Physical development 
Parent training 
Health and/or welfare 

services 
Child care and/or« preschool 

education 
Child advocacy 
Community involvement 
Whole child 

Physical, cognitive, and 

social-emotional 

development 
Life space 

Cognitive and social- 
emotional development 
Disadvantaged children 
Methodology 
Planning 
Dissemination 
T,V, instru ♦•ion 



Handicapped children 
Family-related 



Cognitive development 
Social-emotional 

development 
Other children (not 
handicapped or 
disadvantaged) 



l^en no research was reported within a category, the name was not in** luded. 



National Institute of Mental Health, 
Health Services and Mental Health Administration, DHEW 

FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (Continued) 



• Distribution of Research by Kind of Research in FY ^11 \ 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive,) 



Basic Research 



81-6% 



Applied Research 



7,8% 



Development 



3,9% 



Demonstration 



0% 



Evaluation 



2.9% 



Long-term Studies 
(longer than 
one year) 



17-5% 



The percentage figures do not add to 100% because (1) not all 
kinds of research are included and (2) information on these categories 
was not always available. 
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Maternal and Child Health Service, 
Health Services and Mental Health Administration, DHEW 



FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 



• FY '72 Funding ; $3.0 million 



f Number of Programs or Projects Active in FY '72; 40 



• Mission and/or Functions in Early Childhood Research ; 

The major research objective of MCHS is to improve the health of 
mothers and children through increasing the effectiveness of health 
and crippled children's services. Major areas of investigation include 
the improvement of child health programs, maternity health services, 
nutritional status, prevalence of handicapping conditions, utilization 
of paraprof essionals, health delivery systems and evaluation method- 
ology. Support is not available for basic research; the focus is on applied 
research and evaluation of delivery systems. 



• FY '72 Distribution of Research by Area (Categories are not mutually 
exclusive. One study may involve several of the areas listed.) 



15% or below 



16% - 39% 



40% or above 



Family-related 

Parent training 

Chi3d advocacy 

Community involvement 

Whole child 

Physical, cognitive, 
so c ia 1-emo t iona 1 
development 

Cognitive and social- 
emotional development 

Disadvantaged children 

Methodology 

Planning 

Individualized instruction 



Physical development 
Cognitive development 
Social-emotional 

development 
Child care and/or 

preschool education 
Handicapped children 
Dissemination 



Health and/or welfare 
services 

Other children (not 
handicapped or 
disadvantaged) 



When no research was reported vithin a category, the nar.ie was not included. 
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Maternal and Child Health Service, 
Health Services and Mental Health Administration, DHEW 



FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (Continued) 



• Distribution of Research by Kind of Research in FY '72 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) 



Basic Research 




0% 


Applied Research " 


46 


.0% 


Development 


17 


.5% 


Demonstration 


7 


.5% 


Evaluation 


20 


.0% 


Long-term Studies 


42 


.5% 



(longer than 
one year) 



The percentage figures do not add to 100% because (1) not all 
kinds of research are included and (2) information on these categories 
was not always available. 



Community Services Administration 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, DREW 



FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN UARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 



• FY '12 Funding : $1.0 million 



• Number of Programs or Projects Active in FY ^72 ; 7 



• Mission and/or Functions in Early Childhood Research : 

The SRS program has been planned to improve the status and well- 
being of children through research which will contribute to the ad- 
vancement of child welfare. Research is conducted in such areas as 
protective services for neglected and abused children, adoption, foster 
care, services for mentally retarded children and day care services. 



• FY ^72 Distribution of Research by Area (Categories are not mutually 
exclusive. One study may involve several of the areas listed.) 



15% or below 



16% - 39% 



40% or above 



Cognitive development 
Social-emotional 

development 
Parent training 
Community involvement 



Child care and/or Family-related 

preschool Health and/or welfare 

education services 
Disadvantaged children Other children (not 
Handicapped children handicapped or 

Life space disadvantaged) 

Methodology 



*When no research was reported within a category, the name was not included. 
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Community Services Administ rat ion^ . 
Social and KohcibilitaL ion Si-rvicr, DlilCW 



KISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD iU- SI- ARCH (Continued) 



• Distribution of Research by Kind of Research in FY : 
(Categories arc not mutually exclusive.) 



Basic Research 


28.6% 


Applied Research 


14.3% 


Development 


14.3% 


Demonstration 


28.6% 


Evaluation 


14.3% 


Long-tGCTi Studies 


57 . 1% 



(longer than 



one year) 



The percentage figures do not add to 100% because (1) not all 
kinds of research are included and (2) information on these categories 
was not always available. 
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Bureau for the Education of the Handicapped, 
U. S. Office of Education, DHEW 

FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 



• FY '72 Funding : $21.4 million 



• Number of Programs or Projects Active in FY '72 : 207 



• Mission and; or Functions in Early Childhood Research : 

BEH research is primarily of a development* and demonstration nature. 
A number of such programs provide in effect a range of educational and 
other services to handicapped children and their parents or to organi- 
zations serving handicapped children. The early education prograni sup- 
ports the development of early education models to demonstrate a variety 
of effective approaches to teaching young handicapped children. The 
deaf/blind program develops innovative programs to provide comprehen- 
sive diagnostic and evaluative services for deaf -blind children and 
consultative services to parents, teachers and others. Other programs — 
the learning disabilities program, the child advocacy program, the 
media services, and teacher training programs, arid the work of the 
Research Division are all concerned with providing better educational 
services to handicapped children. 



• FY '72 Distribution of Research by Area (Categories are not mutually 
exclusive. One study may involve several of the areas listed.) 

15% or belrw 16% - 39% 40% or above 



Social-emotional 

development 
Health and/or welfare 

services 
Child advocacy 
Physical, cognitive, 

social-emotional 

development 
Life space 
Cognitive , soc lal- 

emotional development 
Other children (not 

'handicapped ar 

disadvantcgcd) 
T. V. instruction 
Computer-assisted instruct! 
Planning 



Physical development 
Cognitive development 
\^ole child 

Disadvantaged children 
Methodology 



Family-related 
Parent training 
Child care and/or 

preschool 

education 
Community involvement. 
Handicapped children 
Dissemination 

Individualized instruction 



Includes $1.4 million for 37 teacher training projects. 

When no research was reported within a category, the name was not included. 
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Bureau for the Education of the Handicapped, 
U. S. Office of Education, DHEW 



FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (Continued) 



• Distribution of Research by Kind of Research in FY '72 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive,) 



Basic Research 


• 5% 


Applied Research 


1,9% 


Development 


52,7% 


Demonstration 


42,0% 


Evaluation 


l.UX 


Long-term Studies 
(longer than 
one year) 


40 • 7% 



The percentage figures do not add to 100% because (1) not all 
kinds of research are included and (2) information on th^sc categories 
was not always available • 



ERLC 
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National Center for Educational Research and Development, 
U. S. Office of Education," DHEW 



FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 

• FY '72 Funding ; $18.0 million 

• Number of Programs or Projects Active in FY '72 ; 47 

• Mission and/or Functions in Early Childhood Research ; 

Many of the programs of NCERD have been transferred to the National 
Institute of Education. During its last year as an agency, NCERD con- 
tinued to support the regional educational laboratories and several uni- 
versity-based R and D centers. The former concentrated on developing 
answers to current educational problems, while the R and D centers 
focused on comprehensive child care models or instructional systems. 
In addition to the work of the labs and the centers, NCERD has spon- 
sored a program of basic studies relating to the fundamentals of the 
teaching and learning process, and a regional research program of small 
grants to educational institutions, both of which have supportecf re- 
search relating to young children. 

• FY '72 Distribution of Research by Area (Categories are not mutually 
exclusive. One study may involve several of the areas listed.) 

15% or below 16% - 39% 40% or above 

Parent training Family-related Cognitive development 

Community involvement Disadvantaged children Social-emotional develop- 

Physical, cognitive, ment 

social-emotional Child care and/or 

development preschool education 

Life space Other children (not 

Cognitive, social- handicapped or 

emotional develop- disadvantaged) 

• ment ' Dissemination 
Methodology 
Planning 

Individualized instruction 
T.V. instruction 
Computer-assisted instruction 



A number of these are broad efforts consisting of component projects 
which, if counted, would increase the overall total by half or more. 

When no research vas reported within a category, the name was not included. 
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Kational Center for Educational Research and Development, 
U. S. Office of Education, DHEW 

FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (Continued) 

• Distribution of Research by Kind of Research in FY ^72 : 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive •) 



Basic . esearch 21,3% 

Applied Research 17,0% 

Development 53 • 2% 

Demonstration 2 . 1% 

Evaluation 2.1% 

Long-term Studies 40,4% 
(longer than 
one year) 



The percentage figures do not add Lo 100% because (1) not all 
kinds of research are included and (2) information on these categories 
was not always available. 



Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education, 
L\ S. Office of Education, DREW 



FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 



• FY '72 Funding ; Follow Through Program, $10,7 million 

• Number of Programs or Projects Active in FY '72 : 29 

• Mission and/or Functions in Early Childhood Research : 

The purpose of the Follow Through Program is to sustain and supple- 
ment in the primary grades the gains made by low-income children who 
have had a full year's experience in Head Start or a comparable preschool 
program. It is designed to provide comprehensive services, i.e., instruc- 
tional, nutritional, health, social work and psychological services, as 
well as staff development and parent participation. The majority of 
the research associated with Follow Through is in program development 
with an important emphasis given to program evaluation. 



• FY '72 Distribution of Research by Area (Categories are not mutually 
exclusive. One study may involve several of the areas listed.) 

"k'k 

15% or below 16% - 39% 40% or above 



Physical development 
Whole child 
Physical, cognitive, 

social-em^cional 

development 
Planning 
Dissemination 
Computer-assisted 
instruction 



Community involvement 

Cognitive, social- 
emotional develop- 
ment 

Methodology 

Individualized 
instruction 



Cognitive development 
Social-emotional 

development 
Family-related 
Parent training 
Child care and/or 

preschool education 
Disadvantaged children 



^The research or research-related activities of BESE's Title I 
(compensatory education) and Title III programs (innovative 
and supplementary education) are not included in this report. 

^When no research was reported within a category, the name was not included. 
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Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education, 
U, S. Office of Education, DHEW 

FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (Continue'^) 



• Distribution of Research by Kind of Research in FY '72 : 



(Categories are not mutually exclusive,) 



Basic Research 


0% 


Applied Research 


0% 


Development 


17.2% 


Demonstration 


72.4% 


Evaluation 


10.3% 


Long-term Studies 


65.5% 


(longer than 




one year) 




• 





Follow Through Program 

The percentage figures do not add to 100% because (l)^not all 
kinds of research are included and (2) information on these categories 
was not always available. 
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Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, DHEW 



FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 



• FY '72 Funding : Division of Bilingual Education, $30.7 million 



• Number of Programs or Projects Active in FY ^72: 180 



• Mission and/or Functions in Early Childhood Research : 

The Bilingual Education Division develops and operates bilingual 
programs aimed at lo^ecing the special educational problems of children 
who come from environments where the dominant language is not English 
and who nave limited English-speaking ability. Children speaking 
Spanish, French, Chinese and a score of American Indian languages are 
among those served. Curriculum development, staff training and^parent 
and community involvement are important aspects of the Division s 
projects. 

# FY '72 Distribution of Research by Area (Categories are not mutually 
exclusive. One study may involve several of the areas listed.) 



15% or below 



16% - 39% 



40% or above 



Physical development 

Child advocacy 

Physical , cognitive, 
social-emo clonal 
development 

Handicapped children 

Other children (not 
handicapped or 
disadvantaged) 

Methodology 

T. V. instruction 



Parent training 

Life space 

Cognitive, social- 
emotional develop- 
ment 

Individualized 
instruction 

Dissemination 



Cognitive development 

Social-emotional 
development 

Family-related 

Child care and/or pre- 
school education 

Community involvement 

Disadvantaged children 



*When no research was reported within a category, the r ame was not inc 



Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education 
U. S. Office of Education, DHEW 



FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EiXRLY CHILDHOOD RKSEAHCII ^Continued) 



• Distribution of Research by Kind uf Uesearch in FY '72: 
(Categories are not mutually ext* I us i vo .) 



Basic Research 



0% 



Applied Research 



0% 



Development 



5.0% 



Demonstration 



95.0% 



Evaluation 



0% 



Long-term Studies 
(longer than 
one year) - 



95.0% 



Division of Bilingual Education 



National Center for Educational Technology, 
U. S» Office of Education, DHEW 



FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 



FY '72 Funding ; $8.7 million 



• Number of Programs or Projects Active in FY '72 ; 6 

• Mission and/or Functions in Early Childhood Research ; 

The Center supports research for program development and evalua- 
tion primarily in the area of television instruction. A variety of 
kinds of TV research are supported; language development for preschool- 
ers, reading instruction, programs for bilingual children, and in the 
Rocky Mountain region, a demonstration is**planned of the use of a 
communications satellite to deliver educational programs to young 
children in the remote areas of eight states. 



FY '72 Distribution of Research bv Area (Categories are not mutually 
exclusive. One study may involve several of the areas listed.) 



15% or below 



16% - 39% 



40% or above 



Physical development 
Community involvement 
Physical, cognitive, 

social-emotional 

development 
Handicapped children 
Other children (not 

handicapped or 

disadvantaged) 
Computer -ass is ted 

instruction 
Planning 



Cognitive development 

Social-emotional 
development 

Family-related 

Parent training 

Child care and/or 

preschool education 

Disadvantaged children 

T.V. instruction 

Cognitive, social-emo- 
tional development 

Dissemination 



When no research was reported within a category, the name was not included. 



ERIC 
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National Center for Educational Technology, 
U. S. Office of Education, DHEW 



FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (Continued) 



• Distribution of Research by Kind of Research in FY ^72 : 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) 



Basic Research 


0% 


Applied Research 


16.6% 


Development 


33.3% 


Demonstration 


50.0% 


Evaluation 


0% 


Long-term Studies 


33.0% 



(longer than 
one year) 



The percentage figures do not add to 100% because (1) not all 
kinds of research are included and (2) information on these categories 
was not always available • 
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National Center for Educational Communication 
U. S. Office of Education, DHEW 



FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH . 

• Fy W2 Funding : $531,000 

■% 

• Number of Programs or Projects Active in FY W2 : 8 

• Mission and /or Functions in Early Childhood Research : 

Ab part of the Office of Education's educational renewal program to 
help solve pressing local educational problems, NCEC has two basic objec- 
tives. One is to appropriately assemble information based on research 
findings and effective educational practices, and the second is to dis- 
seminate this information in formats and ways which will be optimally 
useful to state and local agencies. The projects reported here fall 
primarily in the latter category and do not include the activities of 
the ERIC system (Educational Resources Information Center). 



• } ?Y '72 Distribution of Research by Area (Categories are not mutually 
exclusive. One study may involve several of the areas listed.) 

15% or below* 16% - 39% 40% or above 

Social-tmotional Cognitive development Other children (not 

development Family-related handicapped or 

Parent education Disadvantaged children disadvantaged) 

Child caie and/ or Dissemination 
preschool edu- 
cation 

Whole child 

Life space 

Planning 

Community involvement 
Handicapped children 



When no research was reported within a category, the name was not included. 



National Center for Educational Communication, 
U. S. Office of Education, DHEW 

FISpAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (Continued) 

• Distribution of Research by Kind of Research in FY 72 : 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) 



Basic Research 


0% 


Applied Research 


0% 


Development 


63% 


Demonstration 


0% 


Evaluation 


0% 


Long-term Studies 


0% 



(longer than 



one > iiar) 



The percentage figures do not add to xOO% because (1) not all 
kinds of research are included and (2) information on these categories 
was not always available. 
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United States Office of Education, DHEW 
FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 



• FY *72 Funding ; Right to Read Program, $12 million 

• Number of Programs or Projects Active in FY ^72 ; 1 

• Mission and/or Functions in Early Childhood Research ; 

The major goal of the national Right to Read effort is to help 
insure effective reading instruction both for children of school and 
preschool age and for adults in the community. The Right to Read 
Office collects and disseminates information on effective reading 
programs and, in its first year in the schools, will assist in train- 
ing teachers in the use of a variety of materials and methods. In 
addition to administering its own funds, the Right to Read Program 
has the responsibility for coordinating all Office of Education read- 
ing or reading-related grants. 



• FY ^72 Distribution of Research by Area (Categories are not mutu<illy 
exclusive. One study may involve several of the areas listed.) 

15% or below* 16% - 39% 40% or above 



Cognitive development 

Family-related 

Parent training 

Child care and/or pre- 
school education 

Community involvement 

Handicapped children 

Disadvantaged children 

Other children (not 
handicapped or 
disadvantaged) 

Dissemination 

Individualized instruction 



When no research was reported within a category, the name was not included. 
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Right to Read Program 
United States Office of Education, DHEW 

FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHlLDHOGi) RESEARCH (Continued) 

• Distribution of Research by Kind r£ Research in FY *72; 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive •) 



Basic Research 0% 

Applied Research * 0% 

Development 0% 

Demonstration 100,0% 

Evaluation 0% 

Long-term Studies 10070% 
(longer than 
one year) 
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National Center for the Improvement of Educational Systems 
U. S. Office of Education, DUEW 



FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 

•k 

• FY '72 Funding ; Early Childhood Personnel Training, $4.4 million 

• Number or Programs or Projects Active in FY '72 ; 35 

• Mission and/or Functions in Early Childhood Research ; 

The objective of this NCIES program is to improve the supply of 
qualified teacher trainers, supervisors, curriculum and eva? cation 
specialists, teachers and aides for all early education by supporting 
projects to train or retrain school personnel. A special aim is to in- 
crease the number of educational personnel trained to teach disadvantaged 
children. This program is included in this report because of the impor- 
tance of training for the dissemination of research results and because 
of its concern with early childhood learning. Inasmuch as it is not 
a research program as such, it was not analyzed in detail. 



• FY '72 Distribution of Research by Area (Categories are not mutually 
exclusive. One study may involve several of the areas listed.) 

15% or helcy/"" 16% - 39% 40% or above 



Disadvantaged children 
Other children (not 
handicapped or 
disadvantaged) 
Dissemination 



When no research was re'i"^rted within a category, the name was not included. 
^Formerly a part of the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development. 
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National Center for the Improvement of Educational Systems 
U. S. Office of Education, DHEW 



FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (Continued) 



• Distribution of Research by Kind of Research in FY ^72* 
(Categories are riot mutually exclusive.) 



Basic Research 



0% 



Applied Research 



5.7% 



Development 



91.4% 



Demonstration 



0% 



Evaluation 



2.9% 



Long-term Studies 
(longer than 
one year) 



100.0% 



Office of Program Planning and Evaluation, 
U. S. Office of Education, DHEW 



FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 



• FY *72 Funding ; $1.8 million 

• Numb.*r of Programs or Projects Active in FY '72 ; 6 

• Mission and/or Functions in Early Childhood Research : 

This Office has the evaluation, planning and budgetary respon- 
sibility for the Office of Education. OPPE designs and administers 
evaluations of ongoing OE programs (including early childhood research) 
and develops program plans and alternative strategies. Agency budgetary 
allocations are made in accordance with the program evaluations and 
planning strategies. 



• FY *72 Distribution of Research by Area (Categories are not mutually 
exclusive. One study may involve several of the areas listed.) 

15% or below* 16% - 39% 40% or above 



Cognitive development Disadvantaged children 

Social-emotional Other children (not 

development handicapped or 

Family-related disadvantaged) 
Community involvement 

Dissemination _ 

Planning ^ 



* 

When no research was reported within a category, the name was not included. 
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Office of Program Planning and Evaluation, 
U. S. Office of Education, DREW 

FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (Continued) 

t * 

• Distribution of Research by Kind of Research in FY v2 : 
(Categories are not mutuaZly exclusive.) 



Basic Research 


0% 


Applied Research 


33.0% 


Development 


0% 


Demonstration 


0% 


Evaluation 


66.0% 


Long-term Studies 


16.7% 



(longer than 
one year-) 



The percentage figures do not add to 100% because (1) not all 
kinds of research are included and (2) information on these categories 
was not always available. 
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Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 



FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 



• FY '72 Funding ; $360,000 



• Number of Programs or Projects Active in FY '72 ; 5 



• Mission and/or Functions in Early Childhood Research ; 

This central Office serves primarily a planning, coordinating and 
evaluative function for the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
It focuses on programs of Secretarial and Administrational concern, on 
areas of high priority not specifically under the jurisdiction of par- 
ticular agencies, and on problems which cross-cut the concerns of dif- 
ferent agencies. 



• FY '72- Distribution of Research by Area (Categories are not mutually 
exclusivj^. One study may involve several of the areas listed.) 



15% or below 



16% - 39% 



40% or above 



Cognitive development 

Social-emotional 
development 

Parent training 

Health and/or welfare 
services 

Life space 

Cognitive, social- 
emotional develop- 
ment 

T. V. instruction 
Planning 

Other children (not 
handicapped or 
disadvantaged) 



Family-related 
Community involvement 

Disadvantaged children 
Handicapped children 
Methodology 



*When no research was reported within a category, the name was not included. 
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Office of the Assistant Secretary for IManning and Evaluation, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (Continued) 



• Distribution of Research by Kind of Research in FY '72: 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) 



Basic Research 


0% 


Applied Research 


0% 


Development 


0% 


Demonstration 


0% 


Evaluation 

J ■ 


100% 


Long-term Studies 


20% 



(longer than 
one year) 
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Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Executive Office of the President 



FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 



• FY '72- Funding; $1.4 million* 



f Number of Programs or Projects A. . tve in FY '72 : 3 



• Mission and/or Functions in Early Childhood Research ; 

The research program of OEO is directly related to the solution 
of problems of poor families and their children and has had a major 
focus on the development, utilization, and evaluation of day care and 
child care programs. Its latest efforts study the roles of parents 
and communities in assisting child development. Other programs having 
social policy implications, such as various kinds of housing plans, 
are also studied, along with means of effectively disseminating research 
information. 



• FY '72 Distribution of Research by Area (Categories are not mutually 
exclusive. One study may involve several of the areas listed.) 

15% or below 16% - 39% 40% or above 



Physical development 
Cognitive development 
Social-emotional 
40% or above, cont'd. development 

Family-related 
Community involvement Parent training 

Cognitive and social- Health and/or welfare 

■ emotional develop- services 
ment Child care and/or 

Life space preschool education 

Disadvantaged children Physical, cognitive. 

Methodology social-emotional 
Dissemination development 



One policy research study was funded at $800,000 in FY '72, bringing 
the FY '72 total to $2.2 million for four studies. Details were not 
received in time to be included in this tabulation. 



When no research was reported within a category, the name was not included. 
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Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Executive Office of the President 

FISCAL YEAR 1972 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (Continued) 



• Distribution of Research by Kind of Research in FY '72: 
(Categories are not mutually exclusive.) 



Basic Research 


0% 


Applied Research 


0% 


Developme.rit 


100% 


Demonstration 


0% 


Evaluation 


0% 


Long-term Studies 


100% 



(longer than 
one year) 
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Analyila of FY *72 Early Childhood Reaearch b^A&ency 

The following program analyses are based on the individual program 
descriptions of the preceding pages. This chapter will conclude with a 
summary analysis of the overall Federal research picture, pointing out 
areas in need of further study. 

Office of Child Development . Tlir broad variety of concerns of the 
Office of Child Development (126 projrcL.s) is^suggested by the relatively 
^ge amount of research it supports in many of the priority areas recom- 
mended by the Panel. Over 40 percent of its projects include research on 
family-related studies, child care projects, and disadvantaged children. 
Studies on social-emotional development and on research methodology are 
studied in over 35 percent of the projects. It is the only agency with 
substantial amounts of study in the "life space" area (18 percent) and 
has two development processes under study in 21 percent of its projects, 
i.e., cognitive and social-emotional development are both being investigated 
in 26 studies. Studies on community involvement and dissemination rank 31 
percent and 23 percent respectively. It has a fairly even distribution as 
seen in Table 2 among the various kinds of research giving almost as much 
attention to basic research as to development, demonstrations, and evalua- 
tions, with 18 percenu of the research planned for long-term investigation. 

National Institute of Child Health and Human Development . The 
National Institute of Child Health and Human Development (NICHD) is clearly 
shown in Table 1 to be primarily concerned with physical or physiological 
growth and development (146 projects). No other agency (which reported 
more than one program) has as much of its effort going into this area, which 
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is included in 43 percent of the work of this agency. About 9 percent 
of the research on physical development includes the study of cognitive and 
social-emotional development in the same projects. This agency also has 
more work than any other in basic research (95 percent), of which 
27 percent is long-term research. 

National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Stroke . The National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Stroke (NINDS) , which is included 
in the data analysis for the first time, reported on one vary large project 
which began in 1959 and will continue until 1974. The Collaborative 
Perinatal research project, which is long-term basic research, studies vari- 
ables of pregnancy which may affect children's neurological development. 
It is obviously family-related research. It studies the whole child and 
all three developmental processes together, and it includes in its popula- 
tion children who are disadvantaged and handicapped and those who are not. 
A primary interest has to do with the methodology of conducting large- 
scale, long-term basic research. 

National Institute of Mental Health . Basic research is of primary 
importance in the National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH), with 82 
percent of 103 studies giving basic research the major emphasis. Some 
research is conducted in nearly all the areas listed. Over 40 percent 
of the studies include work on social-emotional development and on cognitive 
development, with .13 percent on physical development. However, fewer than 
15 percent of the studies are concerned with li£e space or whole child 
emphases. Family -re la ted research is included in close to 25 percent of 
the studies and methodology is the focus in 12 percent. Over 30 percent 
of NIMH research is directly related to the study of the mentally ill 
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Table 2. Agencies Specializing in Different 
Kinds of Early Childhood Research, FY \7Z 

(Research categories are not mutually exclusive) 



Agency Research Fotind in 40Z or more Projects 
Basic Research Applied Research Evaluations 

OPPE 
OASPE 



NICHD 


OCD 


NINDS 


MCHS 


NIMH 


SRS 




BEH 




NCERD 




Follow Through 




NCEC 




NCET 




Right to Read 




NCIES 




Bilingual Ed. 



Other 



NCES 



OEO 



In less than A0%. but more than 15% of the Projects 

Basic Research Applied Research Evaluations 

OCD OPPE OCD 

SRS MCHS 
NCERD 



Other' 



OPPE 



Basic Research 

MCHS 
BEH 



In 15% or less of the Projects 
Applied Research Evaluations 



NICHD 
NIMH 



NIMH 
BEH 
NCERD 
NCIES 



Other 

OCD 

NICHD 

NIMH 

MCHS 

NCERD 



Includes state-of-che-art studies, surveys, summaries, conferences. 



ERIC 
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(handicapped) child while the remainder of the research is concerned with 
the mental health of all children. 

Maternal and Child Health Service , In the Maternal and Child Health 
Service (MCHS), which is primarily co::»cerned with the ovcwill health of 
mothers and children and the delivery of health services, the major emphasis 
is on applied research (over 45 percent of projects), as s" :h, with addi- 
tional amounts designated for development and demonstrations, along with 
20 percent for evaluations. It ranks highest of all the a.^cncics in health 
and welfare services research (included in 45 percent of 40 projects) with 
relatively large amounts concerned with children having different kinds of 
handicapping conditions. Chi^ld care research is involved in 17.5 percent 
of the projects and 15 percent have direct family-relate^ .nterescs. The 
development of better methodology for evaluation of health programs is a 
primary interest in 12 percent of the projects of the Maternal and Child 
Health Service. 

Social and Rehabilitation Service . Table 1 shows the major child 
research interest for SRS to be in the welfare services area, with a 
strong family focus and concern for children in disadvantaged, handicapped, 
and other categories. Two of its seven projects reported study of the 
overall life space and three included methodological research. Although 
only two studies i nclude research on child care, they represent 28 percent 
of the total. TWenty-^ight percent of the studies focus on basic research 
and the same amount ar<* primarily of a demonstration nature. Over half are 
long-term research projects. 

OE, Bureau of Education of the Handicapped . The largest amount of the 
work of this agency (207 projects) is in development and demonstration — over 

ERIC 
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50 percent of the projects representing the former and over 40 percent, 
the latter. Large amounts of ^research focus on family-related studies 
(over 60 percent) and parent education is included in 45 percent of the 
research. About 40 percent of the projects include the involvement of 
the coTjmunity; the involvement of parents and community agencies helps 
account for the large amount of research designated as having a dissemina- 
tion aspcict (66 percent). Early childhood education is a primary objective 
of BEH and 60- percent of the reported research and development projects 
focus on 0-5 age children while 40 percent of the total are concerned with 
individualized instruction. In this bureau, 100 percent of the research 
focuses on the handicapped child and of this amount, 16 percent is con- 
cerned with disadvantaged children. Interest in all the needs of the 
handicapped child is suggested by the fact that in 26 percent-of the 
projects the study of the whole child is of specific concern. 

OE^ National Center for Educational Research and Development . It 
is difficult to get a good picture of the NCERD research because included- 
in Vcs 47 projects is all the research of the educational laboratories and 
the research and dtivelopment centers whose many studies were grouped to- 
gether and reported as some 18 broad programs. This means their wide- 
ranging and varied research may not be adequately represented in Table 1, 
which gives the $10,000 projects of the regional research program equal 
weight with lab and center programs. W.ith this in mind, we can take the 
figures to represent trends in the NCERD research. Large amounts are shown 
in cognitive and social-emotional development studied separately (66 per- 
cent and 48 percent), with 13 percent of the projects including both these 
processes in the same study. There is heavy emphasis on child care re- 
search (55 percent), with 30 percent of the projects studying disadvantaged 
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children. Research on dissemination of research findings is of concern in 
40 percent of the projects. As for the kind of research, most of the work 
is in development (53 percent) with '^l percent in basic research. Forty 
percent are long-term studies. 

0E» Follow Through Program . The Follov^ Through Program concentrates 
heavily on disadvantaged children in its effort to maintain the gains made 
in preschool programs by these children as they move into the primary grades. 
Although the emphasis is on cognitive development (72 percent of 29 projects), 
social-emotional development (65 percent) and physical health (10 percent) 
^re given attention also. The concern for the first two is shown by the 
large number of studies including cognitive and social-emotional develop- 
ment in the same projects. Follow Through is a child care program (83 
percent of the projects) in that it attempts to answer the comprehensive 
needs of the child. This is reflected in the family-related nature of the 
work and the emphasis on parent education (62 percent). The interest in 
the needs of the individual child is seen in the relatively large amount of 
work including individualized instruction. 

OE, Division of Bilingual Education . The bilingual education program, 
(180 projects including children to eight years of age) focuses on a special 
group of children who are often disadvantaged and 87 percent of the studies 
include disadvantaged children. Since it is concerned with providing edu- 
cational programs for children for whom English is not the dominant language 
and at t}ie same time preserving ethnic pride, this program has high percent- 
ages of research in cognitive development (97 percent) and in social-emotional 
development (93 percent). Family involvement and community participation 
and support are considered essential elements in the bilingual education 
* 

Q Included in educational technology in Table 1. 
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program, with over 95 percent of the projects including these elements. 
Nineteen percent of the bilingual projects are considered "life space" 
studies. This is primarily a demonstration program with projects running 
for five years, at the end of which time they are expected to be ready for 
local administration. 

QE, National Center for Educational Technology . The six projects of 
this Center all have a specT-^"* focus on television instruction, \fliile its 
small number of projects may inflate the percentages as compared with other 
agencies, the percentages do reveal the ,iature of NCET work. Eighty-three 
percent of the work includes cognitive development, 66 percent social- 
emotional development, and 66 percent of the studies include cognitive and 
social-emotional developipent together. Sixty-six percent are also con- 
cerned with preschool education. At least four of the projects are 
family-focused and several seek to involve the coiranunity. Half have 
dissemination objectives, half include demonstrations and a third are 
development oriented. At least two are planned as long-term research. 

QE, National Center for Educational Communication . The school-related 
focus of NCEC is apparent from the distribution of research by areas in the 
eight projects reported. All the projects included dissemination objectives 
and all are aimed (directly or indirectly) at the general school population, 
with handicapped or disadvantaged children included in a number of the 
projects. Cognitive development (a primary concern of the schools) stands 
at 22 percent. Tne growing recognition of the importance of the family and 
community participation in education is suggested by the representation of 
these areas in 22 percent and 11 percent of the studies, respectively* 
NCEC projects are classified as development efforts. 

*In d in educational technology in Table 1." 
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QE> Right to Read Program , The Right to Reaa Program, aimed at rais- 
ing the literacy level of adults and children alike, started its first year 
of operation in the Fall of 1972. It was reported, therefore, as one 
program although it will be operating eventually in several hundred schools 
and communities. It is primarily concerned with cognitive development and 
for the purposes of this report, operates at the preschool education level, 
with an emphasis on individualized instruction.* Teacher and parent educa- 
tion and community involvement are essential elements of this long-term 
development and demonstration program. 

OE^ National Center for the Improvement of Educational Systems . The 
early childhood personnel training program of NCIES (35 projects) is 
included in this report because of the importance of teacher training for 
the dissemination of research findings. The direct contact between teacher 
and student can be one of the best ways of implementing what researchers 
have discovered about how children develop and learn. This is a program 
for adults working with children, many of whom are disadvantaged. It is 
classified as a development and dissemination program aimed at the improve- 
ment of preschool education for all children. 

OE, Office of Program Planning and Evaluation . Four of the six 
projects reported to be concerned with early childhood by OPPE are evalua- 
tion projects; two have planning objectives. Two projects include the inves- 
tigation of cognitive development, and three include disadvantaged children 
as part of the research population. One project includes social-emotional 
development and one relates to dissemination. OPPE research it directly 
related to programs supported in other parts of the Office of Education. 

Included as part of educational technology in Table 1. 
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Offic.e of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation , Some 
of the functions of this office are similar to those of OPPE in the Office 
of Education. It is concerned with the effectiveness of the programs of 
^he Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Its research projects in 
early childhood are primarily evaluations. Three out of six projects are 
concerned with researc\i including community involvement; three include the 
study of research methodology. Two look at family-related research, and 
disadvantaged children and handicapped children are included in two studies. 
Several of the research categories are included in single projects. 

Office of Economic Opportunity . The three Parent and Child Development 
Centers reported by OEO are research and development projects aimed at 
developing, over time, models for child care that can be replicated in 
other locations. The programs are comprehensive in nature. The aim of 
meeting all the child's needs and assisting his total development through 
child- care programs, wnich call on parents and community agencies, nieans 
these projects cover nearly all the categories used for analysis, including 
health and welfare services. The three developmental processes are of 
equal concern in each of the projects; disadvantaged children are included 
in all. These projects have a particular interest in research methodology 
and means of replicating su^^cessful research and development models. 



Table 1 summarizes the research efforts of the individual agencies. 
Scanning the appropriate vertical column provides an overview of any given 
agency's work, while the horizontal rows show the cross-agency picture in 
any one area of rese^^rch. By means of the latter it is shown, for example, 
that nearly as many agencies support large ^mgunts of work in social- 
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emotional development as in cognitive development and that no agency sup- 
ports any large nurnber of projects in child advocacy. 

To conclude the discussion on agency activity, their individual 
emphases in terms of kind of research are summarized in Table 2. It is 
obvious from Table 2 that the majority of agencies — OCD, MCHS, SRS, OE, and 
OEO — had the largest amount of effort in one of the applied research areas 
(to be discussed below). Three others, NICHD, NINDS and NIMH conducted 
40 percent or more of their work in basic research and OASPE and OPPE 
supported evaluations primarily. The kinds of research supported in fewer 
than 40 percent of the projecta by each agency, are also shown in Table 2. 

». 

Summary Analysis of All-Agency Research, FY ^1 2 

In this section we will discuss the areas and kinds of research which 
from an overall view are seen to be those which had the least — and conversely, 
the greatest — amount of Federal support in fiscal year 19/''.. Since the 
research categories used for analysis represent those designated by the 
Interagency Panel as being of high priority concern, the discussion will 
serve to point up some possible gaps in researdi pertaining to young 
children. Relatively small numbers of projects or low funding amouitts 
do not indicate necessarily, in and of themselves, insufficient research 
activity. Such information will, however, point out specific areas for 
"•the Panel to scrutinize more closely as they consider research activity 
in relationship to research need. 

Table 3 shows the distribution of research in priority areas, based on 
the grand total of the number of projects supported by all the agencies in 
FY *72. Here, as in all the tables, the projects represented by the 
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Table 3. All Agency Distribution and Rank Order 
(By Percent) of Areas of Research, FY 72 



41 to 45% 



N = 990 projects 



Cognitive Development 

Child Care and/or Preschool Education 



Percent 
Rank 

45% 
41% 



31 to 40% - Social-Emotional Development 

- Family Related Research 

- Disadvantaged Children 



39% 
37% 
36% 



26 to 30% - Handicapped Children 

21 to 25% - Parent Training 

* - Research Dissemination 



29% 

24% 
23% 



16 to 20% .. - Physical Development 

- Educational Technology 

- Research on Methodology 

- Individualized Instruction 



18% 
18% 
16% 
16% 



11 to 15% - Cognitive, Socio-emotional Development 
- Life Space 



14% 
14% 



6 to 10% - Cognitive, Socio-emotional and Physical 
~ Development 

- Whole Child 



6% 
6% 



1 to 5% 



Health and Welfare Services 
Television Instruction 
Research Planning 
Child Advocacy 

Computer-assisted Instruction 



5% 
2% 
2% 
2% 
1% 



^Percentages are based on the total number of projects and represent 
non-mutually exclusive categories • 



percentage for any one area may also include research in one or more of 
the other areas ♦ The percentages do not represent mutually exclusive cate- 
gories* Table 3 shows that, in the composite, no agency research area was 
studied in more than 45 percent of the total projects. The rank ordering 
of percents is included to assist analysis ♦ 

Following the trend of recent years, certain research areas continue 
to be more heavily supported than others. Thus cognitive development and 
child care research (includes day care and preschool education) continue 
to receive the most attention — and the most money (see Table 4)« It is 
probable the strong support of research for disadvantaged children is 
related to the high amounts of research in cognitive development and child 
care. Although these three together continue to be heavily supported, 
other areas which have been suggested -as needing more investigation are 
beginning to appear and stay_ in the top ranks. These include social- 
emotional development, family-related research, and dissemination of 
research findings. The increase in the latter over last year may be a 
result of the addition of data from some new research programs, as well as 
increased activity in former programs or agencies. The Division of 
-Bilingual Education, participating for the first time, classified . 95 
percent of the 180 proj.ects it reported as including dissemination, and 
BEH, an agency with a large number of projects reporting for the second 
time, includes various means of dissemination to implement its expanded 
research efforts. Pareut training (ranking relatively high) represents an 
aspect both of dissemination efforts and the growing concern with the 
influence of the family on children. Research on methodology, that is, on 
ways of improving the research process, has increased to 16 percent from 
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six percent for last year* Over half of the projects classified for method- 
ology deal with the development of tests for measuring specific development 
factors or changes in special populations ♦ Research on educational tech- 
nology owes its relatively high ranking to an increase in individualized 
instruction, which may be a function of this year's new data inputs* 
Television instruction projects and those including computer assisted 
instruction were relatively few in number* 

The areas of research that continue to have relatively low inputs 
of activity and money are child advocacy, planning, and those areas, which, 
as a group, represent the so-called "global approach" to research. Research 
on child advocacy is still in its initial stages and, perhaps because of 
the addition of new research programs in this report, shows relatively less 
activity than last year* In planning, activities which attempt to establish 
specific objectives and procedures for wide-scale research programs or to 
set up broad-based research information systems or facilities remain at a 
very low level. All the research planning activity may not have been 
available for this report, and although the Panel itself is establishing a 
research data base, there is a great need in the realm of child research to 
integrate available information from within and without the Federal 
agencies and to take definite steps in using it to plan future research 
, programs. 

In order to determine how much research activity was focusing on the 
child as a total entity, affected by many aspects of his surroundings, the 

* 

The educational technology category covers individualized instruction, 
television instruction and computer-assisted instruction. 
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data was examined in a variety of ways* Projects were classified (1) as 
studying the whole child, (2) as studying the "life space" within which 
the child moves, (3) as studying all three developmental processes (cogni- 
tive, physical; and social-emotional) and (4) as focusing on two processes: 
cognitive and social-emoticnal development, without physical growth. 
Projects classified as including life space study represent 14 percent of 
the total projects, as do those looking at cognitive and social-emotional 
development in the same study. Whole child studies and studies locking at 
all three processes, however, fall to six percent of the total projects for 
each group of studies, iurther, those projects which were classified as 
studying the whole child in his life space, in the same project, were less 
than one percent of the total. Projects^studying life space and all three 
developmental processes in the same effort represent 2.5 percent of the 
total, or 25 out of 990 projects. The last set of figures perhaps rep- 
resents the closest approximation to the "global approach" that was 
obtained. 

The last area to be considered is research relating to health and 
Wfilfare services. It represents a relatively low percent of the total and 
as such illustrates a point regarding a characteristic or the figures used 
for thi's analysis. Research in this area was supported almost exclusively 
by one agency, the Maternal and Child Health Service, whose number of total 
projects and budget are relatively low when compared with the total number, 
or with larger programs. What this point illustrates is' that "research in 
every research area is affected by the particular mission-orientation and 
the size of participating agencies. Because these factors do differ from 
agency to agency, the Overall figures given in Table 3 must be looked at in 



Table 4 

Total At.uunts of Funding by Area of Research, FY ^72 



Actual Total Budget, $148.4 million Overlapping Amounts 

Cognitive Development $95.7 

Child Care and/or Preschool Education 82.0 

Family-Related Research 72.4 

Disadvantaged Children 70.6 

Social-Emotional Development 68.7 

Research on Dissemination ^ _ 57.8 

Educational Technology 5.2.0 

Handicapped Children 49.2 

Individualized Instruction 38.9 

Parent Training 36.7 

Cognitive and Social-Emotional Development 36.0 

Physical Development 28.8 

Life Space 26.5 

Research on Methodology 24.8 

Television Instruction 24.3 

Cognitive, Social-Emotional and Physical Development 18.8 

Whole Child 13.3 
Health and/or Welfare Services 6.4 
Computer-Assisted Instruction 4.8 
Research on Planning 2.3 
Child Advocacy 2.0 



Some or all of the funding amc for any one area may have supported 
research in other areas also, inus the sum of the individual amounts 
does not equal the actual total budget. 



conjunction with information about each agency* s research, in determining 
what are the possible gaps in the priority research areas discussed here. 
With regard to health services, for example, these questions might be 
asked: What specific research does the $3 million budget of MCHS support 
for the health care of mothers and young children? Hew might this effort 
be related to those of NIMH and BEH, which also serve children with health 
problems, or to that of NICHD, which conducts basic research relating to 
child health? Answers to questions such as these are needed in order to 
make the coordination of research efforts optimally effective in all areas 
of early childhood research. 

Table 4 shows total amounts of funding by all agencies for each area 
of research* Here again the amounts do not represent spending for mutually 
exclusive categories. What the first figure means, for example, is that 
$95.7 million was spent in projects which included the study of cognitive 
development. Except for the amount indicated for television research, the 
spending totals follow approximately the same rank order, by area, as the 
percentages of the total number of research projects shown in Table 3. 
(The development of T.V. instruction tends to be relatively more expensive 
than other kinds of R and D activity.) Thus the funding amounts, in general, 
indicate the same highs and lows of support in the selected research areas 
as do the number of projects. 

Tables 5, 6 and 7 deal with kinds of research, rather than areas of 
research. The percentages represent projects for which the primary thrust 
of the research was indicated to be basic, applied, evaluation, or "other" 



PER CENT OF TOTAL NUMBER OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 
BY KINDS OF RESEARCH, FY '72 




Tables* 

PER CENT OF TOTAL FUNDING BY KINDS OF RESEARCH 

FY '72 



TOTAL FUNDING 
$148 MILLION 



OTHER 

RESEARCH 1.4% 




Percentages represent 
non-mutually 
exclusive categories. 
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research. In other words, the categories are not mutually exclusive. 
These Tables show a very heavy preponderance of FY ^2 support going to 
applied research — both in number of projects and funding level. 
shows the distribution of numbers of projects; Table 6, the distr^ U 
of funding.) The kind of research which comes closest to applied ^cdtch 
is basic research, with about 29 'percent cf all the projects and 15 perce. 
of the total funding supporting basic research. Evaluation (six percen 
for both numbers and funding) and ''other" research (2.6 percent of totsi 
projects; 1.4 percent of funding) come far below the 62 percent and 77 
percent figures which represent, respectively, the amount of the total 

icic 

effort and total funding given to applied research. 

The relatively high expense of applied research as compared with 
ot'uer categories is made clear in Table 7. For example, while there were 
about twice as many projects in the applied research category as in basic 
research, the budget for applied was about five times that for basic 
research. (Lemons tr at ions as a major subcategory of applied research, 
represent about one-third of the total research effort and 45 percent of 
the funding.) The question as to whether more support needs to be given 
to basic research and kinds other than applied, is one which the Panel may 
study as it continues its efforts to coordinate Federal research across 

is 

Applied research includes development, demonstration and pilot studies, 
plus 49 studies classified as applied without further differentiation, 
"other*' kinds include state-of-the-art studies and surveys; summaries 
and analyses of existing data; conferences and symposia. 

Evaluation is frequently included as a phase of other research categories. 
The percentage for Evaluation as used here stands for studies in which the 
major concern was to evaluate. 

erIc . . • 



agencies. Greater detail on the tcinds and areas of research being con- 



sidered for investigation is presented in the n^t 


chapter. 






Table 7 






Comparison of Tota-. 


Proiects and Funding by Kind of Research, FY '72 


N=990 • 




Total=$l48,4l5,262 


% of Projects 


Kind of Research 




% of funding 


** 

62.0% 


Appliea Research 




77.0% 


(25.0% 


Development 




29.0%) 


(32.0% 


Demonstration 




45.0%) 


29.4% 


Basic Research 




15.4% 


5.0% 


Evaluations 




6.2% 


2.6% ^ 


Other 




1.4% 



Percentages represent non-mutually exclusive categories. 

^Development and demonstration figures included in total for applied research. 



CHAPTER II 

AGENCY PLANS FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 

The FY '72 research commitments of the agencies comprising the Inter- 
agency Panel on Early Childhood Research and Development are described and 
analyzed in the previous chapter. This chapter describes and analyzes the 
FY '73 revised research plans and the FY '74- '78 forward planning of the 
member agencies. The analyses to be presented relate the plans of the 
agencies to the research recommendations of the Interagency Panel that are 
■reviewed in Chapter I. 

The first section be^ow summarizes the combined research efforts of 
the member agencies. The second section presents an analysis and brief de- 
scriptions of each agency's '74- '78 forward planning and uses the FY '73 
revised plans as the basis for analysis. The last section examines in greater 
depth the degree of effort to be expended by agencies in the different re- 
search areas. The major research areas used in Chapter I as the basis for 
the analysis of FY '72 research are included here also. Tables 8-11 
In this report correspond to this organization which, in turn, is similar 
to that used by the Panel in its 1^71 annual report entitled Toward Inter- 
agency Coordination; An Overview of Federal Research and Development 
Ac tivities Relating to Early Childhood and Recommendations for the Future . 

Section 1; An Overview Analysis of Present 
And Future Research Plans 

New Starts Clarify New Priorities and New Emphases 

For many agencies funding early childhood research and development 
activities, continuations of. support for research activities from previous 



fiscal years comprise a large share of each new fiscal year's budget. This 
fact often clouds the shifts in priorities and concerns of the agencies as 
they atteiopt to develop new priorities in light of new government policy and 
new knowledge resulting from previous and current studies. In order, then, 
to grasp what the new priorities are and what the shifts of concern are, it 
is helpful to at areas identified for new starts. And, the new concerns 

may best be clarified by defining where an agency is putting its new money 
for new starts in research. 

Interagency Panel Influences New Starts 

Some of the new starts in rese' :ch and new priorities r^iflect the influ- 
ence of the Interaf»ency Panel on Early Childhood Research and Development. 
In its 1971 annual report, the Interagency Panel identified certain general 
approaches to research which were "judged by the Panel members to be the 
most promising at this poi- in time for yielding useful and meaningful re- 
search results" (p. 3). The research approaches identified were: 

- Research which benefits all children 

- Longitudinal research 

- Holistically oriented research 

research on the "total child" 

research on the "total life space" of the child 

- Policy related research 

- Studies to improve the research process itself 

goal oriented research 

methodological improvement 

information communication and dissemination 
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Some of the effects of these recommendations appear in the revised FY ^73 
plans while still more emerge in the FY '74-' 78 forward planning. 

The sharp increase of interest in longitudinal studies appears in 
the FY '73 revised plans and continues into the FY '74-' 78 forward planning. 
The interest of the Interagency Panel in this area is reflected in a state- 
ment made available by the Panel concerning the importance of longitudinal 
research, particularly that which includes an intervention component, and 
in the Panel's urging that the member agencies place longitudinal/interven- 
tion high on their research priorities. (See the statement Issued by the 
Interagency Panel dated October, 1972.) 

Holistically oriented research, including research related to the 

"total child" and to the child's "total life space," has increased both in 
the FY '73 and the FY '74-'78 planning. This increase is expressed ^in the 
category of Whole Child (listed in Tables 8 and 9 under the research 
area, entitled Development Processes) , and in the categories of Primary 
Environment, Combined Influences and Life Space (listed under the research 
* area, entitled Environmental Effects^ . The^word, Ecological, appears as an 
additional aspect of Environmental Effects . 

NIMH, for example, has introduced a new category for research called 
Ecological Investigations of Child Development. While this refers to the 
environment, it probes more deeply and in a new way. It concerns studies 
of child rearing and development which take into account the variety of 
social matrices in which the child develops and those which search out the 
impact of interactive influences on the child's learning, feelings and 
performance. Such influences include poverty, social class, peer group, 
rural-urban differences and minority group culture. OCD is moving in this 
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direction away from a focus on the individual toward what might be called 
community processes, that is, to a concern with the individual interacting 
with "significant ochers" in the environment, to his interacting with 
institutions, and to institutions interacting with one another. 

As in 1972, the member agencies continue to deemphasize cogniti\e 
development as a specific area of research (see Developmental Processes in 
Tables 8 and f; and are moving toward an ernpi asis on social-emotional 
development, including cognitive aspects • NIMH, for example, has selected 
nonintellective aspects of development as a major area for funding • This 
arer^ includes investigations of processes of personality development; 
affective aspects of development; the development of motives and values; 
factors involved in the development of ego competence; adaptive coping 
mechanisms; the development of social values and social orientations; the 
interrelationships between intellective and nonintellective processes; and, 
the positive integrative aspects of child development, such as imagii ation, 
creativity and prosocial behavior. OCD has virtually discontinued support 

_pf curriculum development programs that focus heavily on cognitive develop- 
ment and is emphasizing the support of studies on socialization that include 

.cognitive development and performance. To the extent that these changes 
reflect a concern for the whole child, they correspond to the Interagency 
Panel's recommendation for looking at the "whole child" in research. 

Again, focusing on tlie larger environment of the child, advocacy 
appears with increasing frequency as a priority area among the agencies. 
OCD is selecting ^advocacy as a major area of research concern, particularly 
as this agency looks at new services, utilization of research findings, and 
coordination of existing services and knowledge which may be related to 
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advocacy. NIMH, as it interacts with the community, inev tably becomes 
involved with advocacy. The agency has spelled out its concern by setting 
as one major goal the development of a program of action research or inno- 
vative methods for developing community, professional and institutional 
support for family care and the education of children, and for developing 
family, community ana professional/institutional collaboration in fostering 
child development. BEH intends to develop, demonstrate, arid disseminate 
innovative support systems and techniques to improve the performance of 
handicapped children and/or teachers and other practitioners serving the 
handicapped. ilCHS is concerned with developing effective health delivery 
systems for oiothers and children. In each case, advocacy is seen as a 
mechanism i'or the provision of services via an effective delivery system 
that will meet the needs of children and families: determining the needs, 
varying and comparing different delivery systems are the research aspects. 

Thore is also a greater concern for improving the research process 
itself. The areas of concern for process improvement appear under the 
headings of Research Plannin g, Research Methodology and Research Dissemina- 
tion in Tables 8 and 9. 

The shift from independent research with specific hypotheses, -goals, 
and methodologies to community* based, broad social programs and social 
policy research is increasingly apparent. NIMH, under the category of 
Intervention Programs and Applied Research, intends to support research 
on the relationships which the helping professions, social agencies and 
public institutions have with families and communities, as these influence 
child development and the delivery of needed mental health services. OEO, 
increasing its concern with day care, intends to examine policy issues 
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arising from the day care provisions of the Welfare Reform proposals 
including: (1) assessment of the effects ol different kinds of child 
care situations ^of child behavior development; and (2) determination of the 
dimensions of demand for day care of different types • OCD also shows a 
greater concern with policy related research pertaining to day care. 

As part of the problem of Research Methodology , each agency is aware 
of the difficulty of the assessment of programs, interventions, changes 
in behavior, etc., which results from the present limited measurement 
instruments. The agencies repeatedly aJlucie to the problem and are 
increasingly clarifying the dimensions of the problem as well as focusing 
on some support of solutions. NIMH classifies the problem under Methodo- 
logical Research and intends to support the investigation of methodological 
problems, such as the processes of gathering raw data, devising analytic 
procedures, and developing standardized instruments. To improve research 
methods, studies will be supported In liarly screening procedures and in 
the development of diagnostic and prognostic indicators., NIE proposes 
to develop new measuring techniques which: (1) do not discriminate against 
minority groups (2) measure accomplishments in problem-solving and social 
relationships; (3) measure the effectiveness of educational institutions; 
and (4) generally provide better data on which to base resource allocations 
BEH will look at assessment via a state-of-the-arts study on testing for 
identification and diagnosis of handicapped children. MCHS intends to 
support studies on the evolvement of methodology and strategy for the 
evaluation of health programs. And,' the Follow Through program (BES^X is 
concerned about issues related to sample selection and instrumentation to 
assess the cumulative effects of Follow Through, together with an increased 
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assessment of interactive factors; I.e., poverty, compensatory education, 
and curriculum approach • 

A greater interest in Research Dissemiaation also is emerging among 
the agencies and is shown- in Tables 8 and 9* Historically, the problem 
of disseminating research information war addressed earlxer than the 
problem of disseminating research program models. Research information 
generally is available, particularly through ERIC, but the dissemination 
of program models has not received the same attention. Clearly, the 
difficulties involved in program model dissemination are far more complex 
than those relating to research information, but the agencies find themselves 
increasingly concerned with the need to attend to program model dissemination. 
Follow Through within BESE, for example, is concerned with studying the • 
process and probability of repxxcating Follow Through models. And OCD is 
taking steps to ensure that the knowledge gained through investigations and 
demonstrations will be incorporated into the ongoing programs of public and 
private agencies as well as programs for parents, NIE, through the National 
Center for Educational Communication (NCEC), will place a heavy emphasis on 
studying alternative means of delivering current knowledge and practice to 
the field and on implementing •rci^.earch results, BEH will focus on creating 
mechanisms that will produce the broadest possible diffusion, utilization, 
and implementation of the product of research and development. 

Continued Gaps in Research 

In spite of increased efforts on the part of most agencies to address 
the new and critical issues in early childhood research and development, a 
few areas identified as critical still are being neglected. These areas 
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include: (1) research conducted to aid in policy decisions or planning 
for future research; (2) research concerning all children as contrasted 
with special groups (i.e., the low-income and handicapped); and (3) re- 
search using mass media and TV. 

Deeper Analysis of FY ^73 and FY J 74- ^78 Plans 

In order to examine more closely the efforts of the member agencies 
of the Interagency Panel on Early Childhood Research and Development ^ 
Tables 10 and 11- are presented in the appendices. These Tables address 
specific research questions within the broad reseaMb-^areas discussed 

above and displayed in Tables 8 and 9. In 'addition to giving greater 

\ 

specificity to the research to be conducted, the degree of effort made by . 
each agency for each research category uiay be surmised by using the symbols 
shown in the legends of Tcbles 10 and 11. Both Tables 10 and 11 indicate, 
attention to specific research questions within broad research areas. 
Table 10 uses FY *72 plans as a basis for comparison of the degree of 
effort shown for FY *73 revised plans whereas Table 11 uses the FY *73 
revised plans to make the same type of comparison for FY '74-^78 planning. 
The next section provides a description and analysis of FY * 74-^78 forward 

m 

planning from the perspective of FY '73 plans; the third section presents 
comparisons of the degree of effort expended by member agencies for FY '73 
and FY '74- '78 plans and, used in conjunction with Tables 8 - 11, permits 
a greater depth of analysis of the total planning effort. 

Section 2: A Description and Analysis of FY '74- '78 Forwar d 
Planning from the Perspective of FY '73 Revised Plans 

Forward planning of the agencies is usually tentative because it does 
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not reflect changes imposed by new and yet unformulated government policy 
decisions nor does it reflect changes suggested by findings from currently 
funded activities. Within these limitations, however, forward planning 
contributes greatly to the ability of agencies to commit themselves to' long- 
range support of critical areas. They are less likely to think in terms of 
^•one-year, quick-results'* kinds of activities and more likely to plan for 
support of critical areas where time is an important factor in deriving 
valid results. 

The agencies, then, tend to make forward plans in which the broad areas 
remain substantially the same and where changes occur within these broad 
areas. Some agencies, however, make major dep'^rtures from previous and cur- 
rent activities. These are frequently the result of major shifts in govern- 
ment policy- decisions, -new findings from recent studies, or indeed, as in 
the case of NIE, the establishment of a new agency with new mandates. An 
examination of the forward planning of the agencies represented on the 
Interagency Panel on Early Childhood Research and Development clarifies the 
continuity of plans or the major departures in plans. 

The FY *74-*78 forward planning in the area of early childhood research 
and development is substantially the same as the FY '73 revised plans for 
several agencies, including: 

Maternal and Child Health Services (MCHS) 
Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education (BESE) 
National Center for Educational Technology (NCET) 
National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) 

National Institute of ChiM Health and Human Development (NICHD) 

National Institute .^f Neurological Diseases & Stroke (NINDS) 

Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and 
J Evaluation (OASPE) . 
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Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) 

United States Department of Agriculture (USDA) 

The agencies whose FY '74- '78 forward planning is markedly different 

from the FY '73 revised plans include: 

Social and Rehabilitation Service (SRS) 

Office of Child Development (OCD) 

National Institute of Education (NIE) 

National Center for the Improvement of Educational 
Systems (NCIES) 

This classification of agencies in terms of change is not absolute, 
of course o The agencies that tend to retain the same orientation also 
show changes in some areas whereas those showing a tendency to change also 
support continuations of previous plans. The difference lies in the degree 
of emphasis given to change as compared with that given to the continuation 
of previous plans. 

fiaternal and Child Health Services (MCHS) 
The rationale for continuity of plans from FY *72-'73 and FY '74-'78 
forward planning is described by MCHS as follows: 

The research program began in FY '72 by focusing on the 
study of ways of intervening in health situations, and 
the way these methods of intervention, coupled with use 
of basic knowledge, could be infused into new forms of 
health delivery systems. One result was an ordering of 
the priorities in research based upon an orientation of 
the future. It was recognized that the research effort 
needed lead time — a minimum of three to five years — to 
impact upon a specific felt need. Thus, problems were 
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identified which were not yet widely recognized, but 
which, within a period of five years, would be signifi- 
cant. The following priorities have been established 
for the research program: 

1. Health delivery systems for mothers • 

2. Health delivery systems for children. 

3. The special needs of the pregnant adolescent 
girl. 

4. The nutritional status of children in this 
country. 

« 

5. The health issues in group care facilities 
for very young children, 

6o The utilizatior of paraprof essional health 
personnel. 

7. The development of family planning as a component 
part of comprehensive maternal health services. 

8. The evolvement of r.ethodology and strategy for 
evaluation of health programs. 

The changes in planning will occur largely within the framework of 
the research priorities identified above. The need for changes will 
emerge as the research program develops. 

Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education (BESE) 
Several programs under BESE relate to early childhood research and 
development c These programs include Follow Through, Bilingual Education, 
and a large portion of programs under Title III. 

The Follow Through Program, as an ongoing endeavor,, is concerned, 
from a research point of view, with an evaluation of issues expressed by 
the following five questions: 

1. What are the differences in school performance, 

intellectual functioning and personal-social develop- 
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ment between Follow Through children and non- 

Follow Through children and among children who have 

participated in different Follow Through models? 

2, What components of Follow Through projects are caus- 
es 

ally related to impact on children's school perfor- 
mance, intellectual functioning and personal-social 
development, and what are the costs of these compo- 
nents? 

3o What are the effects of sequenced, continuous experi- 
ence based on the various Follow Through models on 
children's scholastic performance, intellectual 
functioning and personal-social development? 

4o What are the relative effects of Follow Through models 
with "poverty," "near poverty," and "non-poverty" 
children? 

5e What are the requirements and the difficulties of 
implementing each of the Follow Through models in 
new communities? 

Question number five indicates a change in direction and suggests a 
rational sequence from program development, validation, and replication 
to dissemination of successful program models. 

In terms of issues related to sample selection and instrumentation, 
the Follow Through program is addressing these four questions: 
1, Does compensatory education (Follow Through) make 
any difference? (Direct effects on children is the 
first priority for investigation,) 



£• What are the effects of cumulative (preschool/no pre- 
school, one, two, or three years of participation) 
compensatory education? 

3. What are the effects of different (five-ten reasonably 
distinctive) compensatory curriculum approaches? 

4. Does a child's level of poverty interact with any 
of the first three questions? 

Question number two suggests a logical shift in research concern* 
The cumulative effect of participation can be assessed only after the 
curriculum models have been operating over time. Thus, a new emphasis on 
the longitudinal asr,ccts of Follow Through emerges. 

Special issues of concern to Follow Through are expressed in the 
follox^ing three questions: 

1. What are the effects of full year participation? 

2. In what ways do Follow Through projects act as agents 
of changa for the community-school? 

X 3. What is the process and/or probability of replicating 

Follow Through models? 

Each of these questions reflects a shift of emphasis in research concerns. 
Question number one suggests an attempt to lengthen the time of participation 
in a Follow Through Program to a full year. Question number two indicates a 
concern for the role of Follow Through as an agent for change beyond the class- 
room. And question three suggests the need to study as a separate problem the 
issue of replication of Follow Through models. 

Bilingual Education continues to have as its major objective: 
The development and operation of new or proven bilingual 
education programs, services, and activities which meet 
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the special educational needs of children three and 18 
years of age who have limited English-speaking ability 
and who come from environments where the dominant 
language is not English. 
Bilingual programs are concerned with 19 languages, including Spanish, 
French, Portuguese, Chinese, Russian, Chamarro, and 13 American Indian 
languages. The plans of the Division of Bilingual Education are to: 

1. Fund new demonstration projects in bilingual education. 

2. Develop appropriate curriculum materials. 

3* Develop appropriate teacher training programs. 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH) 

The Division of Research in BEH has the following basic objectives for 
supporting research and related activities: 

1. To identify, research, and demonstrate solutions to 
problems that are related to the education of 
handicapped children. 
2* To develop, demonstrate, and disseminate innovative 
support systems and techniques to improve the per- 
formance of handicapped children and/or teachers and 
other practitioners serving the handicapped. 
3. To create mechanisms that will produce the broadest 
possible diffusion, utilization, and implementation 
of the products of research and development. 
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. Research relating to early childhood education will focus on the 
following activities:, 

1. The development and validation of curriculum for 
handicapped preschool children, Including the 
identification of appropriate behavior to be learned 
. at preschool levels and the special problems presented 
by handicapping conditions which prevent the attain- 
ment of such behaviors. 

2. The study of program and systems organization (inte- 
gration versus segregation of handicapped and non- 
handicapped students, categorical versus non-categorical 
programs, etc.) related to providing appropriate 
preschool educational service for the handicapped. 

3. The organization of knowledge related to early 

identification of handicapped children, and developing 
knowledge related to educational diagnosis and pro- 
» graramlng . 

New priorities in the Bureau's FY •74-V8 forward plans are the severely 
handicapped preschooler, the reform „£ li,.iu„, ^nd place.e„t practices, and 
the integration o£ health, education and rehabilitation services. These new 
areas will be emphasized in the ongoing research thrusts in early childhood 
education. 



RIC 
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In addition to the research activities mentioned above, there are 
several other BEH-supported projects which relate to early childhood re- 
search: 

^ 1. An evaluation of the overall effectiveness of the 

BEH Handicapped Children's Early Education Program 
(HCEEP) • 

2. Validations of individual programs and techniques in 
early' education, and subsequent replications of them 
in other settings. These efforts in dissemination 
of program models will continue to increase as the 
HCEEP program matures. 
National Center for Educational Technology (NCET) 
The research priorities of NCET, although greatly expanded in scope, 
remain consistent with FY '73 priorities: 

1. The expanded development of children's television 
programs. 

2. The continued and expanded efforts for local, state 
and regional applications of educational technology. 

3. An increased evaluation Oi.' strategies for children's 
TV programs. 

4. Coordinated efforts with othe.: OE programs for chil- 
dren that make use of technological hardware and 
approaches . 

NationaJ Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) 
The research priorities of NIMH that relate to early childhood research 
and development are the following: 

ERLC 
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Intervention programs and applied research that will 
develop more effective and efficient methods of inter- 
vention in early child care through better use of 
basic research findings and appropriate evaluation of 
intervention effects; study of the relationships of 
the helping professions, social agencies and public 
institutions with families and communities, as these 
influence child development and the delivery of needed 
mental health services; and research on innovative 
methods (e.g., child advocacy program models) for devel- 
oping and securing community, professional and institutional 
support for family care and education of children. 
Ecological investigations of child development that 
will study child rearing and development, take intu 
account the variety of social matrices in which the 
child develops, and also delineate the impact of inter- 
active influences on thp child's learning, feelings, 
and performance. Such influences include poverty, 
social class, youth culture, rural-urban differences, 
and minority group culture. 

Nonintellective aspects of development that will 
investigate the processes of personality development; 
the affective aspects of development; the development 
of motives and values; the factors involved in the 
development of ego competence; adaptive coping mecha- 
nisms; the development of social values and social 
orientations; the interrelationships between intellec- 
tive and nonintellective processes; and the positive. 
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integrative aspects of child development, such as 
imagination, creativity, and prosocial behavior. 
Biological-behavioral research that will focus on 
problems of joint concern to the behavioral sciences 
and the biological disciplines, such as genetics, 
neurophysiology, and biochemistry. Included are the 
interrelations of physiological factors and behavioral 
manifestations at critical maturacional stages of the 
child's development, and the genetic and environmental 
interactions involved in the development bf such ab- 
normalities as autism or childhood schizophrenia. 
Baseline indicator research that will develop reliable 
' information on the extent of childhood mental dis- 
orders in various segments of the population as well 
as changes in rates over time, and analytic epidemi- 
ologic investigations to provide information on why 
differences occur in the incidence of mental disorders. 
Methodological research that will investigate methodo- 
logical problems such as processes of gathering raw 
data, devising analytic .procedures, and developing 
standardized instruments. To improve research methods, 
studies will focus on early screening procedures and 
the development of diagnostic and prognostic indicators. 
Television and social behavior studies that will assess 
the effectiveness of sponsored select educational TV 
programs to teach parants the skills of better parenting. 
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8. Assessment and follow-up programs for minority 
groups to determine the impact of an intervention 
program conducted by the agency and the assessment 
3f language development over a school year by use 
of^ recently developed measurement instrument • 
These, research priorities are consistent with the general objectives 
of NIMH: 

1. To foster the mental health of children by the ^ 
improvement of early child care and education, 

2. To increase the emphasis on family-centered approaches 
to prevention and remediation of emotional disorders 
and learning and behavior problems- 

3. To increase the effectiveness of the community in 
providing comprehensive services co children • 

4. To investigate the development of competence and 
independence in children • 

5. To improve research methodology and assessment tech- 
niques « 

6. To train high school and college youth to work with 
young children as well as retrain teachers. 

Further, the research priorities are consistent with the more specific 
objectives NIMH has identified as a result of an intensive analysis of the 

agency's research: 

1. To develop and implement a plan for analyzing the 
findings of completed basic and applied research 
on the .hild which is designed to accomplish the fol- 
lowing goals: 
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(a) the identification of child variables that 
might be criteria o' ""he effectiveness of 
child care and education programs in foster- 
ing the optimal development of the child; 
and, 

(b) the identification of important areas for 
future basic research on the conceptualiza- 
tion, measurement, and investigation of 
child variables that are relevant to social 
adjustment and social competence, 

2. To develop and implement a plan for analyzing and 
synthesizing the findings on basic and applied 
research on the family with a goal of developing 
recommendations for: 

(a) more specific, detailed, and comprehensive 
research on the total network of family 
relationships that influence child develop- 
ment — husband-wife, father and mother-child, 
and sibling relationships; and, 

(b) a program of action research on family care 
and education of children. 

3* To take leadership in developing a program of basic 
research on the community and on the professions and 
institutions that relate to families and children. 

4. To develop a program of research on the interrela- 
tionships between consumers of child care and 



education services (children, families, and com- 
munities) and the professions and institutions 
that provide such services. 
5. To develop a program of action research on innova- 
tive methods for developing community, professional 
and institutional support for family care and edu- 
cation of children and for developing family, 
community and prof essional/institutional collabora- 

i 

tion in fostering child development • 



Clearly, the last five objectives •^'^ply changes in planning; as the 
results of the separate goals are achieved, subsequent research priority 
decisions will be made, A special fact should be reemphasized: NIMH 



National Institute of Child Health and Human Development (NICHD) 
NICHD, after several years of studying its work as initially organized, 
decided on three major areas of emphasis: (1) population studies; (2) child 
health; and (3) aging. It is child health that is of concern here. The 
objectives for research under child health have become and continue to be 
as follows: 

Child Health 

1. Perinatal Biology and Infant Mortality 

(a) Pregnancy and maternal health 

(b) Embryonic development (including developmental 



increasingly is moving into applied research in the field. 



pharmacology) 



(c) 



Low birthweight 



(d) 



Infant morbidity and mortality 



I 



(e) 



Respiratory distress syndrome 



(f) 



Sudden infant death syndrome 
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1. Mental Retardation 

(a) Epidemiology and the etiology of mental retardation 

(b) Cytogenetics 

(c) Inborn errors of metabolism 

(d) Prevention, early diagnosis and management 
3. Growth and Development 

(a) Physical growJ:h and maturation 

(b) Behavioral, cognitive, and social development 

(c) Nutrition 

(d) Adolescent development 

(e) Prevention of accidental injury (in childhood, 
in adolescence, and in the aged) 

(f) Developmental immunology 

(g) Developmental pharmacology 

The research is primarily basic research and consequently is concerned 
with adding to knowledge. The shifts in research will emerge largely as a 
result of research, findings and the new, questions posed by the findings • 
National Institute o^f Neurological Dise ases and Stroke (NINDS) 
NINDS reported one major study, the Collaborative Perinatal Research 
project. This study is longitudinal in nature and, because' of its concern 
with children, is highly relevant to the concerns of early childhood re- 
search and development 

The project is a comprehensive, prospective investigation of women 
during their pregnancies and thi subsequent development of the children 
born Jf these pregnancies. Monitored and recorded are the events and com- 
plications of pregnancy, labor and delivery, which may contribute to a 
variety of neurological disorders. The observations on some 55,000 women 
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during their pregnancies were made during the years from 1959 through 1966 
at 14 collaborating, major medical centers distributed throughout the United 
States. Data collected at these major medical centers have been subrjitted 
to the Perinatal Research Branch, National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Stroke, which has been responsible for coordinating the program and is 
responsible for analysis of the data. The current major emphasis is on the 
follow-up examinations of children at seven years of age, which include neu- 
rological, psychological and visual screening examinations- and an evaluation 
of the socioeconomic environment in which the children live. At eight years 
of age, there is a detailed assessment of speech, language and hearing ♦ The 
evaluations at ages seven and eight are designed to i.. mtify specific neu- 
rological problems, including subtle defects of the nervous system, such as, 
learning disabilities and minimal brain dysfunction. Data collection for 
the program will be completed in fiscal year 1974. The data, on an ethnic 
basis, represent about 25,700 white, 25,800 Black, 3,700 Puerto Rican, 250 
Oriental and 300 other Study registrants. The population is mainly urban. 

Following completion of data collection, the next 'phase of the study, 
to be carried out in FY '74 through FY *76, will put the major emphasis on 
data analysis and production of reports for publication. Basic analyses 
to be completed in FY *76 are tentatively planned for the following primary 
areas; (1) cerebral palsy, (2) mental retardation, (3) communicative dis- 
orders, (4) vision, (5) convulsion, (6) learning and education disorders, 
(7) minimal brain dysfunction,. (8) neuropatho logy-epidemiology of death, 
(9) birthweight-gestation, and (10) congenital malformation. 

Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation (GASPE) 
OASPE does not tend to establish definite plans for evaluation; rather. 
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it negotiates with each agency within DHEW to determine what evaluations 
are needed that cannot be conducted by the agencies. Evaluation studies 
which involve more than one agency or which involve other depertments of 
government are more easily conducted by OASPE. No plans for evaluation 
that incorporate early childhood are formulated presently. 
Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) 
OEO, after reassessing in FY '72 its responsibility for continuing 
support of research for Head Start, discontinued that support and focused 
on day care and parent education as two major areas relating to early 
childhood research and development. The research effort since FY '72, 
then, rather consistently adheres to the following research objectives: 

1. The examination of policy issues arising from the 
day care provisions of the Welfare Reform proposals, 
including: 

(a) assessing the effects of different kinds of child 
care situations on child behavior development; and, 

(b) determining the dimensions of demand for day care 
of different types. 

2. An assessment of the impact of housing location on child 
development . 

3. The evaluation of the feasibility of expanding the 
channels of choice availabxe to parents in day care 
through the voucher system. 

4. The study of research methodology that will permit 
criterion-based program evaluation • 

5. The continuation of three parent and" child develop- 
ment centers. 
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6. The continuation of four major day care demonstra- 
tion programs. 
The United States Department of Agriculture (USDA) ^ 
The Department of Agriculture, one of the agencies to join the Inter- 
agency Panel in the fall of 1972, has been conducting research in a number 
of areas where nutrition is an important factor. The continued work, with 
some new emphases, on the study of the delivery of nutrition care, the 
effects of maternal and child nutrition on pre- and post-natal child devel-- 
opment, and the impact of maternal and child health programs, is described 
as follows. 

The Agricultural Research Service (ARS) of the Department of Agricul- 
ture conducts a variety of research with the general goals of improving the 
dietary situation, the nutritional health, the levels of living, and the 
home management practices of families and individuals in the United States. 
Much of the program is oriented toward foods and nutrition. Basic informa- 
tion is developed to assist the conservation and optimum use of food re- 
sources to promote the nutritional well-being, health, and personal satis- 
factions of all people in the nation. 

A major focus of this research is to obtain information on human re- 
quirements for nutrients and the ability of various foods to provide these 
nutrients. The goal in this research is to provide a sound basis for dietary 
recommendations for normal individuals throughout their lives. One of the 
high priority risk groups in these studies includes the infant and young 
child. The studies of this group will attempt also to identify the indi- 
viduals or the groups of individuals in the early childhood age group who 
could benefit by an alteration or regulation of their dietary intake of 
various nutrients, to find out how these should be regulated, and to assess 
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the potential benefits from dietary change. 

The ARS also has the responsibility for nationwide food consumption 
studies, not only for different population groups but among individuals of 
the same group. The nutrients and the foods consumed by children under one 
year, one to two years, three to five years, and six to eight years of age 
are assessed separately in these studies. Research based guidance materials 
are developed that relate to food budgets, dietary guides, and other aids to 
help families obtain better diets and make the most advantageous use of their 
monetary and time resources. Food budgejts for families at different income 
levels and with children at preschool ages are developed, along with the more 
specific budget requirements for the children themselves. 

The Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) conducts studies and surveys as 
well as nutrition education and training for the Child Nutrition Program of 
the USDA. Their studies include methodology to increase the effectiveness 
of Child Nutrition Programs, evaluation or assessment of the impact of various 
Food Distribution Programs, and the testing of new means of improving these 
diets for children. Projects include evaluation of various new foods and 
food service delivery systems, food acceptance and pilot studies on nutrition 
education for preschool children. • 

The Department of Agriculture supports research also through the Coop- 
erative State Research Service and the Extension Service: the specific, 
common objectives of cooperative state-Federal research in agriculture and 
forestry are: 

1. To solve local, regional, and national problems . 
affecting agriculture, forestry, and rural life. 

2. To provide scientific expertise to local, state, 
and Federal government agencies and private 
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organlzatlons. 

3. To provide the scientific expertise and research in 
support of programs that relate to foreign nations. 

4. To provide a continuing flow of new knowledge essen- 
tial to the solution of current and future problems. 

The Extension Service is the educational agency of the Department of 
Agriculture. It is one of three partners in a cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice. State governments, through their land-grant universities, and county 
governments are the other partners. All three share in financing, planning, 
and conducting Extension's educational programs. 

Extension helps the public learn about and apply to everyday activities 
the latest technology developed through research by the land-grant univer- 
sities , the Department of Agriculture, and other sources. Major areas of 
assistance are agricultural production and marketing, home economics and 
nutrition, 4-H youth development, rural development, and early childhood 
education. The Extension Service has over 25 state projects relating to 
early childhood education including child care, day care, nutrition and 
early learning and development. Programs are planned to be continued in 
these general areas in FY '73. 

Agencies with Emphasis on New Plans 

Social and Rehabilitation Service (SRS) 
The areas of research to be supported by the Division of Child Welfare 
Research and Demonstration of SRS include the following related to early 
childhood research or development: r 

1. Incentives to remove barriers to adoption. 

2. The deinstitutionalization of children. 
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3» Barriers to family care for children. 

4. Total family stimulation. 

5. Termination of parental rights; an alternative step 
toward awarding interminable foster care for children. 

6. Study of the effects of delinquency prevention pro- 
grams on children from welfare families and children 
from poor families not receiving public assistance. 

Nuraberr, one and three are planned for one or two years beyond FY V3 
and will need to be supplanted by new research efforts after FY V4 or FY 
V5. Numbers four, five and six, on the other hand, are new research 
starts for FY V4 and will continue at least through FY '76. The agency, 
then, is moving in new directions that reflect the new emphasis of the 
government to reduce institutional dependency. Total family stimulation 
is, in effect, an effort to move families more into self care than insti- 
tutional care. Number five is in response to a growing problem of termina- 
tion of foster parents* rights as maternal parents attempt to reclaim their 
children. The effects of these issues on children will be studied. Number 
six reflects the increased concern for the impact of welfare on children 
as this affects later development: it asks, essentially, does a delinquency 
prevention program for children differentially affect children from welfare 
families and those children from poor families not on welfare? 
Office of Education 
The principal programs transferred from the Office of Education in 
FY '73 that are concerned, at least in part, with young children are: 
1. Programs of the National Center for Educational Com- 
munication to support : (a) a national information 
system providing access to research and development 
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literature (ERIC); (b) the preparation of summaries 
and analyses of current knowledge and practices; 
and, (c) the development of -alternative means of 
delivering current knowledge and practice to the 
field. 

2. The Experimental Schools Prograri which will provide 
a unique opportunity for five-year testing of com- 
prehensive alternatives to present educational 

. practices, procedures, and performance ♦ By sup- 
porting a limited number of such large-scale 
experiments with a major focus on documentation 
and evaluation, this program will serve as an 
effective bridge from research, demonstrations, and 
experimentation to actual educational practice* 

3. , Other programs to be transferred from OE include 

Institutional Support, Training Research, Handicap- 
ped Research, and other smaller research programs. 
Most of the transfer programs listed above will be completing their 
present scope of work during the years 1974-1978, and will receive greatly 
decreased funding by 1978. The major exception is programs of the National 
Center for Educational Communication which are likely to receive increased 
funding over the years 1974-1978. 

Office of Child Development (OCD) 
While OCD is engaged in continuation studies, it has shifted its pri- 
orities away from preschool children's centers to families, and away from 
traditional services to advocacy. In addition, it has redirected its con- 
cern for cognitive development to a focus on the socialization of young 
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children, and its interest in the individual to the individual interacting 
with other persons and institutions in the larger community • Social ecology 
is new to OCD research planning and advocacy is receiving increased atten- 
tion. OCD has described it3 areas of concern, including the new areas and 
new emphases, as follows: 

1. Strengthening the family 

(a) The determination of whether or not parenting 
skills education projects increase young parents* 

^ commitment to, and ability in, home child rearing 

during the first ygars of life; 

(b) the prsdicat*mi and prevention of family breakups 
involving children under six; 

(c) deCiOnstration projects directed toward child 
development support for the mid-marriage break- 
up phenomenon that is rapidly increasing; and, 

(d) preparation for parenthood for parents of pre- 
adolescent and adolescent children. 

2. Advocacy, service coordination and state/Federal 
coordination 

(a) experimental tests of the costs and benefits of 
service coordination versus direct increases of 
funds or reallocation of funds; 

(b) the development of a uniform child welfare needs/ 
resources system; 

(c) the dissemination of successful examples of 
advocacy, resource creation, and multiple or 
unified fundings; 
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(d) the development of state/regional/Federal con- 
sortia for child welfare and early child 
development; and, 

(e) the development of demonstration mod^^ls of 
private sector/public sector coordination in 
child welfare planning and child welfare pro- 
grams, particularly in the area of day care, 
and the strengthening of family life. 

Adoption, foster care and father absent families 

(a) demonstrations of ways of reducing barriers 
to adoption, both in che int^erpretation of 
existing "codes" and through programs such as 
subsidized adoptions; * 

(b) demonstrations of recruiting, training and sup- 
port of foster parents; experimental studies of 
private and profit-oriented foster care admin- 
istration; demonstrations of foster care support- 
for the difficult-to-place child; 

(c) demonstrations of ways to strengthen the develop- 
ment of children in single parent families, 
including experimental studies of income supple- 
mentation; 

(d) demonstrations of ways to strengthen the development 
of children in functionally father-absent homes (e.g,, 
fathers who are absent for extended periods of time 

due to work habits, military service, illness, etc,); and 



(e) demonstrations of ways of strengthening family 
life in maximally at-risk father absent homes, 
particularly those where one or both parents 
may be in jail. 
4. Studies of vulnerable children 

(a) the demonstration of coordinated state/Federal 
approaches to upgrading children's institutions 
througa (1) identifying and providing alternate 
care for the estimated 60 percent of currently 
institutionalized children who do not belong In 
institutions, and (2) establishing monitoring/ 
follow-up systems to prevent child abuse in 
institutions; 

(b) the development of models for feasible provision 
of emergency services in all communities; 

(c) the development of approaches to meeting child 
welfare needs in communities in financial crisis 
that are unable to meet other community needs, 
and, 

(d) demonstration programs on the prevention and 
treatment of child abuse, 

5. Day care 

(a) demonstrations of feasible approaches to after 
school care through existing or newly created 
institutions; 

(b) experimental studies of the feasibility/costs 
and effects of child care provided under various 
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auspices (public schools, industry, hospitals, 
private sector, special purpose agencies); 

(c) demonstrations of child care worker and child 
care administrator training and supervision; 
studies of different supervisory/administrative 
models in family, group and center based care; 

(d) studies of existing day care provisions (e.g., 
through Title IV A, WIN, Model Cities); cost/ 
effectiveness and regulation of delivery systems; 

(e) development of Federal/state/local systems for 
monitoring the quality of child care for children 
of mothers who must work and for following up to 
correct problems; and, 

(f) studies of the effectiveness and cost of providing 
child care for children of mothers in multi-child 
families. Questions to be explored include: What 
is the number of children for which it is more 
cost /effective tc provide income supplements than 
to pay day care services in multi-child families? 
What are the longer-term psychological benefits to 
the family that result from the training and ex- 
perience received by the working mother that may 
offset the potentially higher direct cost relative 
to the probable low initial salaries? For what 
level of training and experience (and what kind of 
an economic job market) is day care cost/effective 
for the multi-child family? 
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6. Social ecology 

(a) studies of the effects of different kinds of 
welfare and social support on self /other/com- 
munity attitudes including the differentiation 
of those types of welfare which foster attitudes 
and expectancies that create cycles of depend- 
ency from other kinds may help create attitudes 
leading to independence, self-reliance, social 
responsibility and pre- post-social behavior; 

(b) demonstrations of constructive heterogeneity in 
preschool and primary school ages; 

(c) 'research on contemporary ethnic/social class 
« 

attitudes; effects of urban renewal; employment 
; equality; and ethnic equality on TV and the media 
on racial/social class attitudes in the ^70s; and, 

(d) studies of the development of awareness, social 
concern and social responsibility versus the 
legitimization of violence, indifference or fear 

of involvement in interpersonal needs or intergroup 
conflicts. 
National Institute of Education (NIE) 
NIE, a newly created agency whose concerns include early childhood 
research and development, will be making major shifts from FY ^73 to FY 
•74-* 78. In FY ^73, nearly 70 percent of the NIE budget will support 
activities initiated in OE. As the Institute's budget grows during the 
years FY •74-* 78, and as work under several of these OE-transf erred pro- 
grams is completed, NIE^s budget w^ll reflect an increasing support of 
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NIE-initiated activities. By 1978, 75 percent of the NIE budget will sup- 
port such activities. 

NIE-initiated activities will be undertaken in several areas relating 
to early childhood research and development, and wiix encompass an increas- 
ingly greater amount of the NIE budget during the years FY '73-'78. 
Probable areas for new initiatives relating to early childhood are listed 
below; 

1. Program planning in which the Institute may pursue a 
program of intramural awards to analyze alternative 
educational policies and develop new program ideas to 
implement those policies. These efforts will becor.e 
a keystonp for the growth of the Institute. 

2. The development of new measures an that research luay 
be conducted to produce measuring techniques which 

(a) do not discriminate against minority groups; 

(b) measure accomplishments in problem-solving and 
social relationships; (c) measure the effectiveness 
of educational institutions; and, (d) generally pro- 
vide better data on which to base resource allocations. 

3. Self-directed education that includes the development 
of instructional techniques and materials to (a) allow 
educators to more nearly match an individual student's 
learning style and interests with his instructional 
program; (b) permit the student to actively explore 
those subjects of interest to him, thereby increasing 
his motivations to learn; and (c) develop the student's 
ability to continue his education independently. 
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4* The development of productivity — techniques that 
will provide more and better educational services at 
moderate costs and, thus, increase educational pro- 
ductivity • Research in productivity will focus on 
both improving the ability to define and measure 
"productivity" and identifying curricular, organi- 
zational, and staffing innovations that will increase 
productivity. 

5. Activities in equal educational opportunities that wfll 
focus on three critical research areas: (a) research 
to determine "what is needed" in compensatory educa- 
tion; (b) research to determine "what works," and, 

(c) the development of programs "that work" to address 
"what is needed." 

6. Activities in educational administration and management 
designed to explore alternative ways of organizing and 
governing educational institutions to facilitate: 

(a) the effective and efficient allocation of resources; 

(b) the effective and efficient delivery of services; 
and, (c) the examination of the role of non-administrators 
in the decision-making process. 

7. Other issues which are scheduled for examination by the 
Institute include: (a) curriculum development; (b) teacher 
training; (c) non-school based educational alternatives; 
and, research on alternati"«'e means for putting research 
knowledge into practice. 
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National Center for the Improvement of Educational Systems (NCIES) 
NCIES, a newly established agency in FY '72, has incorporated the 
activities of the former Bureau of Educational Personnel Development, Early 
Childhood Training Program (BEPD) . While the Early Childhood Training Pro- 
gram is being phased out and a few projects are receiving continuation and 
termination support only, the concerns for such training and personnel 
development will be incorporated in NCIES. The tentative goals of NCIES 
are: 

1. To provide*^ more responsi/e systems to meet educational 
needs by promoting alternatives to and pursuing sig- 
nificant improvements in and modifications of existing 
forms of education. 

2. To exert leadership in innovation by providing 
developmental assistance to educational organiza- 
tions to improve and reform educational systems 
and institutions. 

3. To accomplish through the redirection of continuing 
projects and the development of new projects substan- 
tial acceleration of the installation and use of 
promising products, practices, and processes. 

These statements of plans and emphases of the various member agencies 
for FY '73 revised plans and FY '74- '78 forward planning fall quite easily 
into the categories of research effort shown in Tables 8-11. Tables 8 
and 9 indicate general areas of research concerns for FY '73 and FY '74-' 78, 
and are quits consistent with each other. Tables 10 and 11, however, 
reflect shifts in emphases in terms of "increased,'' "decreased,'' "the same 
as previously," or "no activity." An examination of Tables 10 and 11 
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permits a different view of the research efforts of the member agencies, 
one in terms of relative emphases. The next section presents such an 
examination • 

Section 3; Research Emphases of Member Agencies ^ 

The seven broad research areas that are of major interest to the Inter- 
agency Panel are shown in Tables 10 and 11. More specific research issues 
or concerns are identified under each research area. By examining these 
Tables in terms of the agencies' adjusted plans and increased efforts, it 
is possible to derive other than descriptive information. Further, by com- 
paring the increased effort for FT '73 with that for FY '74-' 78, it is 
possible to highlight the directions in which the member agencies are moving. 
These directions can be seen clearly by analyzing the specific research 
issues or concerns under each of the broad research areas in terms of three 
or more agencies increasing their efforts from the appropriate base year 
(as indicated by the symbol + in the Tables). 

Using FY '72 as a basis for comparison, the FY '73 revised plans show 
that the following areas are receiving increased emphases by three or more 
member agencies (see Table 10) : 

I. Developmental Process 

B. Social and Emotional Development 
5. Motivation 

C. Physical Development 

5. Effect of maternal drug abuse on newborn children 
II. Effect of Primary Environmental Influences 

D. How family characteristics (e.g., size, stability, 
cultural values) affect child development 
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III. The Effect of Community anc*. Broader Social Programs 
A. Impact of day care experiences — for better or 
worse — on child development 

C. Effects of parent involvement on day care and 
preschool education 

D. Training needs for day care staff 

E. Long-range effects of various day care and pre- 
school program characteristics 

F. Impact of day care health services 

I. Innovation in the delivery of nutritional and 
health care 

J. Coordination of medical services 

0. Alternatives to day care and compensatory educa- 
tion programs 
1. Parents as teachers 

4. Combination of home and day care centers 
S. Child advocacy programs 
IV. The Global Approach and Combined and Comparative Effects 

A. Whole child, i.e., the child as a total entity 

B. Total life space; ecological studies 

C. Comprehensive programs or settings (effects of 
combinations of elements in primary environment) 

V. Research to Benefit all Children 

D. Which different combinations of programs will 
benefit children with different backgrounds and 
home environments 

VI. Research on Methodology 
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Program evaluation methods which measure the 
relation of specific inputs to performance 
D. The refinement and development of techniques 
of carrying out behavioral observations in 
natural ongoing situations 
VII. Study of Research Planning and Dissemination 

A. Conferences or studies relating to Federal 
research goals 

B. Studies of diffusion, dissemination and uti- 
lization of research results 

Except for an increased emphasis on motivation, the FY *73 revised 
plans show a marked increase from FY '72 only in the area of "the effect 
of community and broad social programs" on children. This, together with 
the increases emphasis on the "global approach" to studying the child as 
well as research on "combined and comparative effects" of programs on 
children, suggests a greater awareness of the need to study children in 
new ways; i.e., a total child in a total setting. The inevitable require- 
ment for new emphases in methodological problems accompanies the new 
perceptions of needed research approaches. It is the FY *74-*78 forward 
planning, however, which reveals even more dramatically the influence of 
new ways of approaching research as well as increased concerns for specific 
areas of study. 

Using FY *73 revised plans as a basis for comparison of degree of 
emphasis, the FY '74-* 78 forward planning shows that the following areas 
are receiving increased emphases by three or more member agencies (see 
Table 11): 
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!♦ The Developmental Process 

A. The Development of Cognitive Ability 

3. Cognitive skills development in infancy 

B. Social and Emotional Development 

5. Motivation 

6. Intervention strategies for infants 

C. Physical Development 

3. Effects of maternal and child nutrition"""^ 
5. Effect of maternal drug abuse on newborn 
children 

II. Effect of Primary Environmental Influences 

A. Effect of urban, suburban or rural life 
on the young child 

B. Specification of what ghetto and slum living 
means to children's physical and mental develop- 
ment 

C. How global environmental variables are mediated 
to the child through more proximal agents 

D. How family characteristics (e.g., size, stability, 
cultural values) affect child development 

E. Changing role of the family in U.S. society and 
its effects on children 

F. Impact on children of the formal learning 
situation of the schools compared with learning 
at home 

III. The Effect of Community and Broader Social Programs 
A. Impact of day care experiences — for better or 
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worse — on child development 

B. How various amounts of* sopnrntion from home 
affect children of dlfformt ages 

C. Effects of parent Lnvolvomcnt on day care and 
preschool education 

D. Training needs for day care staff 

E. Long-range effects of various day care and 
preschool program characteristics 

F. Impact of day care health services 

■J 

G. Impact of matertial' and child health programs 

H. Impact of programs for handicapped and mentally 
retarded children 

K. Studies of effective program elements in Head 
Start, Follow Through, compensatory education 
programs 

L. Training methods which will make effective skills 
available to early childhood teachers 

M, Training methods which will make effective child- 
rearing and instructional skills available to 
parents 

0, Alternatives to day care and compensatory educa- 
tion programs 
1. Parents as teachers 

3. Training teens for parenthood 

4. Combination of home and day care centers 

The Global Approach and Combined and Comparative Effects 
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A. Whole child, i.e., the child as a total entity 

B. Total life space; ecological studies 

C. Comprehensive programs or settings (effects of 
Combinations of elements in primary environment) 
3. Comprehensive, validated child care and 

education models for preschool-age-children 

D. Combined and/or comparative effects of social 
programs 

Research to Benefit all Children 

D. Which different combinations of programs will 

benefit children with different backgrounds and 

home environments 

F. Measures of adaptive behavior which take into 
consideration the unique life style and culture 
of different ethnic and social groups 

G. Curricula for specific kinds of ethnic 
groups 

Research on Methodology 

A. Program evaluation procedures for analyzing 
complex situations containing many variables 

B. Program evaluation methods which measure the 
relation of specific inputs to performance 

C. Systems to insure that the criteria used to 
measure success are relevant to "program 
characteristics 

D. The refinement and development of techniques 
of carrying out behavioral observations in 
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natural ongoing situations 
E* Methodology of longitudinal research 
F» Improving measures of young children and 

infants 

VII. Study of Research Planning and Dissemination 

A, Conferences or studies relating to Federal 
research goals 

B. Studies of goals for child development 
C» Studies of diffusion, dissemination rnd 

utilization of research results 

Some member agencies intend, then, to move in the direction of research 
on infancy, including intervention strategies, cognitive skills development, 
effects of nutrition and maternal drug abuse. This shift is consistent with 
present national concerns for day care and for the present limited amount of 
information on programs for infants. 

The shift toward examining the effects of primary environmental influ- 
ences is global and includes six of the nine specific areas identified. This 
change is consistent with the increasing realization that one intervention 
endeavor, for one service, or one aspect of studying a child is insufficient 
for understanding either child development or any varying intervention re- 
sults. 

The shift toward studying the effects of the community and broad social 
programs on child development again reflects an awareness of the many factors 
in a child's life and environment that effect his development. ^The generally 
increased effort planned in studying the child, by a global approach, as 
well as examining the combined and comparative effects of programs on chil- 
dren, is consistent with the increased awareness of a need to study the 
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total child in his total environment ♦ 

The areas of Research on Methodology and Study of Research Planning 
and Dissemination are receiving increased attention in oach specific 
issue or concern* Not only do the problems in these areas persist, but 
new methodologies, new research planning mechanisms, and new dissemina- 
tion strategies are needed to meet the demands for new ways to studv 
children and new ways to affect their development. 



CHAPTER III 

TOWARD THE FUTURE: TASKS OF THE INTERAGENCY PANEL 

The activities of the Interagency Panel on Early Childhood Research 
carried out since its first report was published in October, 1971, may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Refinement of the information classification svstem; 

2. Publication of papers and surveys addressing themselves 
to gaps, needs, and the status of research on earlv 
childhoo'i; 

3. Addition of three Departments (Labor, Agriculture, and 
Housing and Urban Development) and the newlv established 
National Institute of Education to the membership of the 
Interagency Panel; 

4. Provision of final funding information for FY '72; 

5. Sharing of current FY '73 and forward planning (FY '7A- 
'73) information; 

6. Preparation of the present document which svnthesizes and 
analyzes the information provided, and identifies nev needs 
new gaps, and continuing research issues. 

The implications of these activities are far-reaching. They assure 
broader base for planning and coordinating Federally funded research in 
early' childhood develonment both in terms of the increased Panel member- 
ship and the additional nlanning information provided bv member agencies. 
Further, the Panel's refined Information classification svstem permits a 
deeper analysis of resf^arch data alreadv in the information svstem. The 
papers and surveys highlight research needs and are used bv the agencies, 
along with the other information provided, to make planning decisions 
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relating to early childhood research and development. The Interagency 
Panel, however, continues to explore new w*\ys to facilitate interagency 
coordination and planning for early childhood research. 

New Approaches to Coordination 

While the Interagency Panel will continue to share information and 
utilize the mechanisms already established to facilitate interagency co- 
ordination of early childhood research, it is involved in a number of new 
activities which are expected to further continue the work of research 
coordination. These activities are identified and discussed briefly as 
follows: 

1. Linkage with newly established IrferaRency Panel 
for Research and Development on Adolescence . This 
Panel was formally established in October, 1972. 
It will address itself to the problem of interagency 
coordination of research and development much as does the 
Early Childhood Panel. The linkages between the two 
Panels will consist of: (a) sharing the information 
system and modifying it to accommodate the new classi- 
fications for data on adolescents; (b) extending 
upward the age of focus from eight through age nine 
for the Early Childhood Panel and extending downward 
to age 10 the focus for the Panel on Adolescence. 
The two Panels will have periodic joint meetings, 
share documents, and examine th^ research field more 
comprehensively . 
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Special Interest area meetings > A series of 
meetings are to be held on special interest 
areas to which member agencies are making re- 
search funding commitments. The pattern for 
the meetings is to select a special interest 
area (e.gC, home focused programs, longitudinal/ 
intervention research, etc.), and to invite 
those agencies involved with the special inter- 
est area. All members of the Interagency Panel 
may attend and bring other interested and con- 
cerned persons from their agencies. Information 
concerning ongoing and planned research in the 
speci^^l interest area is provided to and by the 
participants for sharing and discussion. Initial 
meetings may be followed up by other meetings with 
special interest groups to be invited to pro- 
vide further information. The goal of these 
efforts is to assist agencies in continuing to 
move toward greater coordination of research 
planning and support. 

De novo focus on the family . The Interagency Panel 
is addressing itself to the theme of The Family as 
a guide for considering research planning and co- 
ordination of the member agencies. The Panel will 
examine current and planned efforts of the agencies 
as well as approach the issues relating to The Family 
from a fresh conceptual level. A series of conferences. 
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position papers 9 descriptions o£ £unded research » 
etc* 9 will comprise, some of the activities leading 
toward an overall plan for coordinated research of 
the member agencies concerned with The Family > 
4» Establish linkages with non-Federal research sponsors ^ 
The Interagency Panel continues to examine non- 
Federal research efforts in the field of early 
childhood development to determine areas of focus 
and is increasingly relating these efforts to 
Federal planning and activities. It plans to 
establish linkages with organizations and profes- 
sional groups involved with non-Federal research 
so that there will be a broader sharing of inlonna- 
tion. The mechanisms for this effort need to be 
worked out. 

The continuing and ultimate goal of all these efforts is to assure 
that the nation's children will benefit by ♦•he most effective allocation 
of Federal research resources, an allocation that will yield the most 
relevant research information about the development of young chilciren. 



Appendix A 



Summaries of Major State-of -the-Art Studies 
Prepared for the Interagency Panel 
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A Preliminary Report on 
The Present Status and Future Needs in 
Longitudinal Studies in Early Childhood Research and Demonstration 

Prepared by Joyce Lazar, M.A. 



This report presents a brief literature review on several types of 
longitudinal studies relevant to the field of early childhood research and 
examines some of the findings in order to identify gaps and future needs. 
The major focus is on longitudinal studies conducted or funded in fiscal 
years 1970 and 1971 which have been reported by member agencies of the 
Interagency Panel on Early Childhood Research and Development. These 
Federally funded studies include research in a number of areas: normal as 
well as abnormal physical growth; atypical psychological development; cog- 
nitive and social-emctional development; and, assessment of various inter- 
vention programs. 

Noting the relative lack of long-range studies which follow the 
natural development of children prenatally through maturity and the need 
for developing and using new measurement instruments and data processing 
techniques, the report recommends that new long-term studies be conducted 
to provide information in the many areas. Some of the recommendations 
are as follows: 

- Study of the relationship between environmental 
characteristics, including pollutants, and the bio- 
logical and psychological development of children. 

- Continued examination of the relationship between 
genetic and environmental variables on the physical, 
cognitive, and psychological development of repre- 
sentative samples of children. 
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Continued exploration of the biological correlates 
of behavior, including effects of prematurity, low 
birth weight, nutrition, etc. on the whole develop- 
mental process. 

Study of cognitive development in a broader 
theoretical framework, including its relationship 
to genetic factors, prenatal and early infancy 
environmental variables, family constellation 
interactions and various possible cultural, sub- 
cultural and ethnic differences in genetic, 
environmental and familial factors. 

Increased study of the characteristics of success- 
ful learning situations, learning styles and 
processes . 

Exploration of new technological developments and 
their relationship to learning among children of 
all ages. 

Study of the life span social-emotional development 
of "normal" as well as disturbed children with 
emphasis on determining the stability of many "traits" 
as well as "general adjustment." 

Development of techniques to observe and measure 
interpersonal interactions more complex than dyads, 
especially total family interaction patterns. 

Study of the effects of peer grouns on the cognitive 
and social development of children of all ages. 

Study of how children learn to cooperate, pursue 
mutual goals and work as a group and for the group. 

Continual c - .s-jLopment of instruments for measuring 
cognitive development which are culture-fair as well 
as instruments to measure and assess social-emotional 
development at the earliest stages and throughout 
childhood. 

Development of instruments to monsure the various 
discrete stages which take place in the growth of 
children. 

Interagency funding of multi-disciplinary projects 
which will gather data in various locations on repre- 
sentative samples of children. 
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In the area of preschool intervention, studies are 
needed to determine the optimal times for specific 
types of interventions; the impact of all program 
components upon children and their parents; the 
effects of parent participation in decision-making 
upon the parents themselves, the community and the 
children involved; and, any possible negative ef- 
fects which the intervention program may have upon 
children, parents, and the community. 
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Early Childhood Research and Development Needs , 
Gaps, and Imbalances: Overview 

Prepared by Judith Chapman, Ph.D« 

Thi;. report presents a moderately detailed overview of needs, gaps 
and imbalances in early childhood research and development, as determined 
from several state-of-the-arts papers and the research activities and 
plans of agencies participating in the Interagency Panel on Early Child- 
hood Research and Development. 

The paper covers five dimensions of research and development: 
1) kinds of research and development (basic, programmatic, evaluation, 
methodological, dissemination and planning); 2) research scope (longi- 
tudinal research and population sampling); 3) developmental process areas 
(cognitive, social-emotionai and physical development as well as the "whole 
child"); 4) environmental .influences (national, international, familial, 
social institutions, total life space, etc.); and 5) population character- 
istics (age, sex, socioeconomic status, ethnicity, geographic location, 
etc.). Problems in each of these areas are discussed both from a unidimen- 
sional and a multidimensional point of view. A number of recommendations 
are made related to early childhood research. These are listed here under 
several broad research areas in need of further study. 

General research goals need to include: 

- Increased cooperation and coordination between applied 
and basic research efforts. 

- More collaborative research efforts. 
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- Conceptual integration, as by synthesis of research 
findings and more comprehensive theory. 

- Improved dissemination of research results to other 
researchers, program people and the public. 

Research on environmental factors needs to include: 

- Longitudinal studies of development and the effects 
of environmental influences, including the effects 
of applied programs. 

- Study of the development of and environmental influ- 
ences which affect individuals below three years and 
in the middle years of life, females, those from 
middle and upper income backgrounds and those of 
average and above average abilities. 

- Study of the effects of rural, urban and suburban 
environments . 

- More emphasis on implementing environmental change 
in addition to efforts directed toward effecting 
changes in behavior. 

Research on intervention programs and social services needs to include 

- Hulti-f aceted intervention programs and different 
combinations of program facets. 

- Study of the impacr. on child development of programmed 
and naturally occurring environmental change. 

- Ecological study of applied programs and natural 
settings . 

- More flexible evaluation schedules and techniques in 
applied programs. 

- More analysis of contingencies between environmental 
events and behavior in applied programs and in natural 
settings. 

- More consideration of individual differences in the 
development and analysis of applied programs. 

- Study of the latent, unintended and potential harmful 
effects of applied programs. 

- Study of the effects of helping organizations on 
clients. 



- Further study of the effccis <ii care on children 
' and families • 

- Further development and assessment of child advocacv 
programs. 



Studies of learning and cognitive developn^anc need to include: 

Clarification of the components and sequential steps 
of cognitive development and the precursors of these 
components and steps. 

- Clarification of the subprocesses of learning and 
thinking skills and identification of the optimal 
learning situations for various skills. 

- Clarification and validation of the objectives and 
standards of education. 

- Research on how the goals of education might best be 
broadened. 

- Study of the relationship between school practices 
and tests and extra-school demands. 

- The development of measures of the learning process, 
including measures of various problem-solving skills 
and attitudes. 

- Further development and use of individualized instruc- 
tion. 

- Study of the effects of educational technology, 
including programmed learning, computer-assisted 
le-arning and TV. 

- Further development of training and selection pro- 
cedures for teachers and child care workers. 

Studies of social-emotional development need to include: 

- Determination of the norms of social-emotional 
development . 

- Research on the situational generality, stability over 
t'.me and changeability of social-emotional character- 
istics . 

- Study of the development of values. 
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- Study of the role of play and pleasure in development. 

- The development of additional measures in the social- 
emotional domain. 

- Detailed study of social interaction processes, 
including those within social systems of more than 
two persons . 

- Increased study of the development of sexual identity. 

Research on the physical aspects of child development needs to include 

- Heritability studies on developmental measures within 
and between various population groups. 

- Study of genetic variation and aberration. 

- Further study of the relation between nutrition and 
cognitive development. 

Research on children and their families needs to include: 

- Study of the effects upon children of separation 
from their parents. 

- Study of the effects of the family on child develop- 
ment, including families of various forms. 

- Further development and study of parenthood training. 

Research on children's interaction with peers and experimenters needs 
to include: 

- Study of the effects of peers on child development. 

- Study of experimenter effects upon children's behavior. 

Research on disadvantaged and ethnic minority groups needs to include: 

- Study of the heterogeneity of the disadvantaged popu- 
lation. 

- Study of successful individuals from apparently dis- 
advantaged backgrounds. 
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- Study of how to increase the ethnic relevance of 
educational and social programs • 

- Study of the effects of socioeconomic and/or «»thnic 
■ mix. 

- Study of the relation between integration and 
cultural identity. 

Research on all children needs to include: 

- Assessment of the whole child, 

- Study of the total life space of the child. 
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The Status of Research in 
Children's Television 

Prepared by Ellen Searcy, M.A. and Judith Chapman, Ph. D. 



This report concentrates on television research relating to young 
children that has been conducted in the United States, particularly 
Federally supported studies. Brief reviews are presented of Federally 
funded and planned research programs and of selected state-of-the-arts 
documents which include both Federal and non-Federal efforts. A com- 
parison is made between research needs and actual supported research 
efforts to identify probable gap areas in children's television research. 
A large number of recommendations are made in several £«ubstantive areas, 
such as the impact of television of child development, viewing habits 
and their effects, the content, programming and presentation of television 
material, the development of television programs, transmittal systems and 
technical problems, the effects of "how, when and where" television is 
used and the study of all these factors in relation to different oubpopu- 
lations. Other recoianendations center around research planning and evalu- 
ation and policy making issues. 

Some of the recommendations are synthesized below. 

- Interdisciplinary research is needed to further 

determine the effects of television on the cognitive, 
social-emotional and physical development of children, 
particularly of infants and preschool children. Such 
research needs to include questions about the needs 
of children which TV satisfies and the ways in which 
TV viewing intermeshes with other environmental influ- 
ences to produce certain behavioral and developmental 
results . 
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Further research is needed on the viewing habits 
of children and their parents, including parents* 
opinion about television as a force in their chil- 
dren's lives; the effect of parental versus 
children's control of TV watching; the effects on 
children's viewing habits of such factors as parental 
interests and the educational environment of the home 
the effects of TV viewing on family life and family 
interaction; and, the most desirable mix of TV with 
other available activities for children. 

In the area of content, programming and presenta- 
tionj more analyses are needed of the effects, 
function and control of advertising on children's 
programs and on the interaction effects of enter- 
tainment and instruction in program content* More 
research is needed also on more effective ways of 
presenting content, including foimat, spacing, 
duration, and the use of animation, fantasy and live 
characters . 

Experiments are needed to determine the best uses 
of different types of transmittal systems and the 
implications of two-way communications on the cog- 
nitive, social and physical development of children. 

Research is needed on the impact and effectiveness 
of television in combination with a variety of other 
influences, such as the use of other mass media 
materials and human intervention. 

In the area of research design, greater attention is 
needed on how projects might be properly evaluated, 
that is, ways in which investigators might best 
determine whether or not program objectives have 
been met and the various causes of the effects being 
studied. Such problems are particularly relevant to 
naturalistic studies that attempt to determf ,2 the 
effects of television viewing upon children in their 
real life setting. Some of these problems, of course 
await the development of better theory as well as 
better methodology. • 

In viewing television research ,n terms of policy 
making, the report addresses a number of questions 
to researchers. For example, it asks how and to what 
extent research can be the arbiter in future policy 
making in the area of social needs. It also asks 
how the results of research can be made more useful 
to policy makers and other potential users ♦ This 
raises the important issues of the need and the means 
for utilizing research results, of disseminating 



research findings in ways that ex^>lain how they 
may be applied. More specific questions also 
are raised, such as the possible social and 
policy issues associated with the use of cable 
television and the consequences which cable TV 
may have upon family and community life and tbv 
life of the Nation. 
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A Review of the Present Status and F uture Research Needs 
of Program s to Develop Parenting Skills 

Prepared by Joyce Lazar, M.A, and Judith Chaptnnn, Ph. D. 

This report reviews recent studies involving various types of parent 
education among both middle class and econo.nicnll v deprived families. The 
review is focused mainly on Federally funded research studies, including 
those with final reports available, those with interim findings only and 
those which have been funded and are in the process of development. Find- 
ings, issues and gap? arc discussed in relation to three types of parent 
education programs: omnibus programs that provide more than one type of 
service to children and their families; narent-oriented programs in which 
training of pai:ents is done through home teaching programs, use of mass 
media, group discussion techniques, parent education for adolescents, use 
o^ prrc'nts as stnff^ and parent education in ne<liatric and health facili- 
ties, and, child-oriented programs which, although focused mainly on the 
child, include parent training components to help parents become involved 
in program decision-making, enhance their child's cognitive development, 
use behavioral modification techniques, and/or increase home-school com- 
munication and understanding. Somewhat extensive recommendations are made 
in each of the areas reviewed. Some of the m^^ru specific issues, needs 
and gaps are presented belov;. 

- There is a need to monitor ongoing parent education 
projects to examine the processes used to achieve 
objectives. 

- There is need to examine the kinds of programs which 
are effective in involving different kinds of parents. 



Thert* is ncoil to dotermine the frequency and 
duration of cacli type of progreru to achieve and 
sustain specified outcomes. 

There is need to disseminate information on 
techniques as well as outcomes of parent 
involvement programs. 

Comparisons are needed between different methods 
that attempt to enhance parental skills, especially 
between gioup and individual parent education 
approaches and between those programs that provide 
sf Ices and those that use parents as staff. In 
investigating these different methods, there is 
also a need to study the effects of using several 
parent education approaches simultaneously and 
sequentially. 

The effects of various staff variables on final pro- 
gran outcome and on the day by day process of program 
operation need investigation, such as differences 
between professional and paraprofessioaal staff, and 
between persons with different personality structures. 

Further attention is needed in regard to the feasi- 
bility and effects of having other family members, 
in addition to the mother, be tnur,ht to tutor young 
children in the family. 

The effects of various timing and duration variables 
need further investigation, such as nge of chi]d at 
p^rogVam initiation, duration of intervention, age of 
child at program termination and frequency and length 
of individual intervention sessions. 

Greater attention should be given tn developing methods 
that will permit controlled, valid assessment of pro- 
gram impact when improvements, and thus change, are 
introduced into the program operation. 

Expansion and refinement are needed in the assessment 
of program impact on parents and children. The fol- 
lowing areas seem, especially crucial: 

-Expansion of current efforts to assess children's 
cognitive development in broader terms than mere 
10. 

-Further development and usage of instruments to 
assess children's social-emotional development. 
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■Development and use of more systematic and 
structured instruments to assess parent atti- 
tudes or behavior in the home environment, 

'Greater use of control groups that include 
middle and high income families in interven- 
tion studies involving low income families • 

■Greacer study of individual differences in 
relauT^n to program impact so that impact 
will not be assessed only in terms of overall 
group scores • 

•Long-term follow-up of program impact in n'p,ard 
to parent and home characteristics and chLJdren's 
social-emotional development, which would in- 
clude assessment of various life circumstances 
and experiences of parents and children Following 
the intervention/ 

■Attention to and reporting^ oV possible nofxative 
effects of intervention, 

■Study of the effects of intervention on siblings 
of target children and on families living near 
target families, 

■Systematic, objective assessment of various 
parent education approaches used in intervention 
programs , 
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A Statement and Working Paper 
On Longitudinal/Intervention Research 

Prepared by Edith Grotberg, Ph, D. and Ellen Searcy, M.A. 

This report highlights advantages of, as well as problems peculiar 
to, longitudinal/intervention research and reviews initial efforts to 
look at this type of research on an interagency basis. 

Note is made of the various practical problems involved in longi- 
tudinal/intervention research. These include its high cost; the shifting 
of goals and funds with changing Administrations; the fact that the Admin-'^ 
istration. Congress, and agency heads prefer immediate and tangible results 
from the investment of research dollars; the large turnover of program 
administrators and managers which interrupts research continuity; loss of 
interest over time by the investigators themselves; etc. Any or all of 
these" practical factors may mean that a project is discontinued before 
yields are in, so that the usefulness of a particular study is net ade- 
quately demonstrated. 

In discussing longitudinal research per se, it is noted that these 
studies are especially valuable since, by following the development of 
children over years, assessment can be made of behavioral changes over 
time. Such studies face a number of difficulties, however. In addition 
to the problem of continued stable funding, the longitudinal research 
design is often too limited and may even become outdated as new knowledge 
suggests desirable changes in design. Further, samples have generally 
been too small, too unrepresentative and subject to high attrition rates. 
Such studies also are subject to bias because of the effects of continued 
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observation and testing (e.g.. Observer effects, Hawthorne effects, 
increased awareness and ability to report on the part of the subjects, 
etc.). Continuity of staffing is another problem. Principal investi- 
gators often leave or do not live on to complete a project. Other 
staff also may change so that problems are raised about observer and/or 
tester differences. Too, subjects in longitudinal studies may be 
influenced by both national and local changes in the environment that 
may exert both measurable and unmeasurable influences. Observation and 
testing often present difficulties in that children may not be available 
for either at a specified time and/or measurements and evaluation instru- 
ments may be revised or exchanged for new ones. Thus, investir tors are 
faced with dilemmas as to whether procedures should be fixed or flexible, 
whether initially used instruments should be exchanged for new and improved 
ones. After collecting a large mass of data, problems must be faced as to 
which data will be used in the final processing. 

Intervention research provides the advantage of effecting change 
where the change agent or treatment is identifiable and controlled. It 
provides information that is helpful to enhancing child development, cor- 
recting defects in development or perhaps in preventing defects. Like 
longitudianl research, intervention studies also face a number of problems. 
One problem revolves around the interpretation of gains or losses on test 
performance which arise because of subjects' test motivation, test biases 
and regression phenomena. There are also methodological problems. These 
include sampling; determining the effects of differences in kinds of inter- 
vention and measurements used with.^if ferent age groups; identifying 
factors that confound the determination of the effect of time in an inter- 
vention program; determining individual and group differences (especially 
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since intervention studies tend to deal with group means); problems in 
measuring the effects of different types of intervention (e.g., structured 
versus less structured); evaluation difficulties arising from the tendency 
to focus on how much rather than what types of changes occur; and, the 
difficulties of assessing the effects of sources other than the interven- 
tions, such as family, physical and community settings (particularly since 
studies tend to focus only on intervention effects). 

All the above problems of both longitudinal and intervention research 
exist in longitudinal/intervention research; however, the latter also gives 
rise to new and unique problems. It is noted, for example, that no one has 
looked at the "relative value of providing intervention programs on a con- 
tinuous basis over time compared to determining at what times and in what 
forms intervention should occur." Although some data suggest the benefits 
and disadvantages of certain sequences and certain programs, the problems 
of population mobility and uncontrolled social and educational systems make 
it difficult to keep a child in the same intervention program over time or 
to determine the type of sequence most beneficial to him. The question of 
whether long-term intervention should be com prehe nsive or specific In nature 
is complicated by the problems of cost-benefit and determining the best type 
of intervenLvon for different age groups in different populations. 

It is also noted that there are no research strategies for determining 
the long-term latent effects of intervention. Further, there are problems 
in determining the predictors of recent performance to future performance, 
as well as in identifying the precursors to present performance. For longi- 
tudinal/intervention research to be meaningful, this type of information 
is needed. Another persistent problem is knowing how to explain (or to 
choose between various explanations) the measured losses or gains after 
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interventiDn has terminated. 

Despite all these problems peculiar to longitudinal/intervention 
research, the Interagency Panel believes that such research is imperative 
and that the problems must be resolved. In the remainder of this report, 
Panel members address themselves to many of these problems and suggest 
tentative research plans and procedures that might be used in developing 
possible interagency coordinated longitudinal/intervention research. 
Included in tl <^ report are summaries of the current longitudinal/inter- 
vention research emphases of representative agencies. 
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A Review of the Present Status 
And Future Needs in Day Care Research 

Prepared by Judith Chapman, Ph.D. and Joyce Lazar, M.A. 

This document reviews the studies and findings on the present status 
of day care research and identifies major issues needing research over the 
next two to five years. Findings are drawn from three levels of research 
relating to children: 1) child development research evidence about all 
children (including the present state of knowledge about medical, nutri- 
tional and safety needs of children, and physical, cognitive and social- 
emotional aspects of maturation and development); 2) research findings on 
particular groups of children (including studies of infants and young 
children, programs on early childhood intervention, and preschool education 
and services); and, 3) research conducted in the United States or in other 
countries dealing specifically with the day care situation. 

In reviewing recent research on day care delivery systems, this report 
covers surveys of need, the availability and utilization of day care, assess- 
ments of quality day care and studies of costs of services and demonstration 
models. The findings of these research investigations are examined together 
with major issues needing further research. Because the recommendations of 
this report are quite extensive, only suggested areaS-foT-f^ture research 
are presented here. These areas are as follows: 

- The auspices providing the day care, including the 
source of care as well as the type of care (e.g., 
center based, family day care, and informal arrange- 
ments) . 
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- The staffing of day care services and related issues, 
including the qualifications and characteristics of 
day care staff, their selection and training, staff- 
child ratios, stdff composition and staff supervision 
and turnover. 

- The facilities of day care centers and programs, 
including issues relating to the size of the center, 
the size of groups, space per child, the organization 
of space and equipment and the issue of privacy. 

- The children in day care, including questions of the 
impact on children of separation from the mother and 
of day care in general, stability or mobility of ^ 
children within the day care situation, children's 
group dynamics, age mix, socioeconomic and ethnic mix 
and children with special problems or characteristics. 

- The relationship of parents to the day care program, 
including parent participation, communication with 
parents, impact of day care upon immediate family 
members and the extended family. 

- Children's curriculum and activities in the day care 
center or other caretaking operation. 

- The support services provided by comprehensive day 
care programs, including physical and mental health 
services, nutrition and social services. 

- Methodological findings and questions for future day 
care research. 

In addition to the above, the report discusses a number of recom- 
mended research strategies and places them Into a^ organized hierarchy 
of priorities. These priorities are organized under five broad research 
categories: (1) programmatic; (2) evaluative; (3) basic; (4) methodo- 
logical; and, (5) disseminative. 

Recommendations on programmatic research issues include needs and 
issues in center and satellite day care, family day care and informal and 
extended day care. Some programmatic research needs common to all these 
types of day care revolve around the collection of data on the character- 
istics of the children being served, the caretakers and the programmatic 
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arrangements themselves; the type of curriculum best suited to the needs 
of the children cared for in the various day care arrangements; and, the 
impact upon children of the various types of day care» 

Recommendations for evaluative research (i.e., research which com- 
pares the effectiveness of programs against their own as well as nationally 
established goals) are divided into three major evaluation strategies: 
formative, summative and planned variations. Recommendations for formative 
evaluation center around assessment of how well the program is meeting its 
own goals and include suggestions for research in the areas of program 
auspices, staff, facilities, curricula, support services and program impact 
upon children and their familxes. Recommendations for summative evaluation 
include a number of strategies for data gathering and assessment of pro- 
grams in terms of national standards and goals for day care. 

Recommendations for basic research in day care include the study of 
many variables already mentioned (e.g., physical facilities, staff, program 
impact on children, etc.), as well as strategics for conducting research 
that will provide new information on the "whole child,'' '*the life space of 
the child" and longitudinal aspects of child development. 

Recommendations concerning methodological issues cover essentially the 
same areas of concern as those mentioned under basic research. Hov'ever, 
the emphasis in the methodological realm is upon wayp. of identifying pro- 
blems, formulating hypotheses, gathering data, developing measurement 
instruments and analyzing research findings. Several methodological ques- 
tions are raised, such as: "What research designs and methodologies can 
include all of the factors impinging on the child to determine sources of 
impact on his development?"; "How is it possible to have interdisciplinary 
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research designs and methodologies developed?"; "How can parents and 
other affected groups be involved in research designs and methodologies?'' 
etc. 

Finally, recommendations on dissemination include the development 
of systems appropriate to local communities that will permit them to 
match available day care vacancies in center and family day care homes 
with parents who are seeking these services; comparisons between various 
approaches for disseminating information about day care models; ways of 
making existing information available in useful forms for paraprofes- 
sionals; ways of gathering new information for dissemination; and, the 
further development of strategies to communicate basic and applied re- 
search information to other researchers. 



\ 
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Research Problems and Issues in 
the Area of Socialization 

Prepared by Barbara Sowder, M.A. and Joyce Lazar, M.A. 

This document consists of two state-of-the-arts papers which deal 
with different areas of socialization. The first report is concerned 
with socialization determinants in the development and modification of 
intergroup and intragroup attitudes and behaviors. The secoi pa^^ ^i. 
reviews the relationship between various kinds of economic support for 
families and the development of attitudes creating dependency or inde- 
pendence and asocial behavior and respo^ibility among children. 

The report on intergroup and intragroup attitudes and behaviors 
includes such problems as the development of ethnic and social class 
awareness, self-identification and preference in very young children, 

and ethnic cleavage, self-concept, stereotypical thinking and attitudi- 

i 

nal-behavioral inconsistencies in school children, youth and adults. 
The discussion of the determinants of inter- and intra-group attitudes 
and behaviors covers a wide range of environmental and interpersonal 
variables: the family; the school; socioeconomic status; status mobility, 
competition, frustration and aggression; cooperation and friendship; 
group and cultural norms ^nd values; belief congruence and other cognitive 
factors; and personality. The p-.oblem of changing intergroup and intra- 
group attitudes and behaviors is discussed from several perspectives: 
contact and change within recreational, residential, occupational and 
school settings; changes in group membership; and propaganda, informa- 
tional and educational approaches to attitudinal change. Some of the 
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commended areas of research are presented below. 



- Ra-examination of the issue of whether or not 
prejudice is entirely learned or partly based on 
some innate human tendency* 

- Study of the age at which intervention might best 
be introduced to influence the learning of positive 
attitudes toward one's self and others. 

- Development of methods to determine whether or not 
infants and toddlers are aware of ethnic and social 
class differences and, if so, what consequences such 
awareness has for child development and for the 
achievement of a successful ethnic and social class 
mix in institutions caring for very young children. 

- Research to determine whether or not the majority of 
young black children today have a better self and 
group image than did their peers in the past. 

- Systematic study of the differences in self-concept 
noted between older and younger minority group chil- 
dren to determine whether the differences are a 
function of age or of differences in methodology. 

- Longitudinal studies of the development of children's 
attitudes toward themselves and others which include 
the relationship between developmental processes and 
those environmental influences thought to be related 
to the formation of ethnic and social class attitudes 
and behaviors. 

- Research on conformity behavior in the group situa- 
tion, including clarification of when conformity 
behavior is and is not damaging to child development 
and to the achievement of harmonious group relations. 

- Various types of studies on the effects of competition 
on child development and on the^role which competition 
may play in hindering a successful ethnic and social 
class mix in our various child care institutions. 

- Determination of the conditions under which coopera- 
tive group behavior leads to greater inter- and 
intra-group friendship . 

- Clarification of the effects of group composition upon 
group behavior, e.g., the proportion of majority versus 
minority group children, and the proportion of age and 
sex ;;roups, required to promote desirable group behavior. 
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Clarification of the relationship between ethnic and 
social class prejudice and child rearing practices' 
among all types of American families • 

Controlled research to determine all the school and 
classroom variables that promote harmonious rela- 
tions between children of different ethnic and social 
class groups within the school environment. Such 
research should include the impact of the home and 
community upon the school environment. 

Pilot projects to determine whether or not teaching 
an appreciation of the contribution which different 
occupational groups make to our society would improve 
the inter- and intra-group attitudes and behaviors of 
young children. 

Research designed to tap the strengths as well as the 
weaknesses of minority and economically disadvantaged 
groups • 

Delineation of the different types of personalities 
that exist among our various ethnic and social class 
groups, and of the types of intervention that will 
bring about positive attitudinal and behavioral 
changes in individuals with different cognitive styles 
and personality structures • 

Research to determine the variables related to atti- 
tudinal-behavioral inconsistency. 

Systematic, longitudinal research to determine the 
impact of desegrpgation and integration upon child 
development (including children's inter- and intra- 
group attitudes and behaviors), and the conditions 
under which successful desegregation and integration 
occur in various settings • 

Research to determine why some communications designed 
to combat ethnic prejudice are more successful than 
others. Such studies should include a systematic 
determination of the effects of different social 
studies curriculum upon children's intei- and intra- 
group attitudes and behaviors • 



The report on income support for families reviews several existing 
support mechanisms (e.g.. Social Security, Unemployment Compensation, Aid 
to Families with Dependent Chi ldren t. job training programs, income main- 
tenance experiments, etc.) and the attitudes of the recipients and the 
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larger society toward these mechanisms* Other areas explored include: 
the family's access to, eligibility for and utilization of the various 
income mechanisms; work attitudes and barriers to employment; positive 
and negative consequences of the various income support programs on the 
economic status of the family, marital stability and status, fertility 
and functioning of the family, self-esteem, morale, degree of alienation 
or powerlessness and parents' attitudes toward dependency; and the direct 
and indirect consequences of the support systems upon the behavior of 
children. The issues, needs and gaps in the existing re3earch related 
to each of these areas are identified. Some of the recommended areas of 
research are presented below: 

- Research on the attitudes of society and the recipi- 
ents concet:45ng the various types of income support. 

- Studies which control for the amount of income and 
compare the behavioral outcomes among children of 
families receiving the various types of income sup- 
port. 

- Identification of the characteristics of individuals 
who express the desire to work, have the necessary 
attributes to find emplo^.aent and to profit from the 
provision of societal supports that will enable them 
to work as well as identification of the character.- 
istics of individuals for whom eventual employment 
is not a viable alternative to public sources of 
income support. 

- Studies to determine if there are differential impacts 
on children's perceptions of parents, adult roles and 
work and dependency under varying conditions, e.g., 
when parents express a desire to work but cannot find 
employment; when parents combine welfare with supple- 
mentary earnings through employment; when parents 
receive supplemental income through work incentive or 
income maintenance experiments; when parents are able 
to leave welfare rolls and become self-supporting but 
remain below the povei.ty level; and, when parents 
become self-supporting and earn incomes above the 
poverty level. 
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Determination of the long-range effects of the 
various forms of income support. 

Large scale, long-term studies to measure the 
impact of various sources of income support on 
fertility rates, as wel) is the effect of family 
size on marital stabilit> family functioning 
and children's behavior. 

Research on the impact of various forms of income 
support on the recipients* <5elf-csteem, self- 
concept, degree of alienation and powerlessness 
and sense of dependency. 

Systematic follow-up of the impact of work training 
programs upon the participants' self-concept and 
self-esteem as well as later employment behavior. 

Research on the direct, indirect and mediated im- 
pacts of the various forms of income support on 
children's behavior. Such studies need to include 
children's motivational, p ' ievement and aggressive 
behavior, their sense of venation versus their 
sense of involvement a)id their feelings of dependency 
versus their sense of autonomy. In addition, studies 
should focus on parental characteristics, such as those 
that determine the quality of the affective relation- 
ship with the child, the clarity and severity of 
disciplinary methods, the parents' feelings of regard 
for self and child, the pressures parents exert upon 
the child for independence and their expectations 
regarding the child's achievement. 



Appendix B 



Table 10 



Changes in Research Effort for Agencies for FY V3 Revised Plans 
Using FY '72 as Basis for Comparisoiv 



I + = increased effort 

: L = decreased effort 

? * =* same amount of effort 

{ 0 = no activity 
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Appendix C 
Table 11 

Changes in Research Effort for Agencies for FY '74- '78 Forward Planning 
Using FY '73 as Basis for Comparison 



+ = increased effort 
L = decreased effort 
* = same amount of effort 
0 = no activity 
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Listing of all FY *72 Documents 
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DOCUMENTS PREPARED FOR THE INTERAGENCY PANF'^ ON 

EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

By Social Research Group, 
The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 



Toward Interagency Coordination; An Overview of Federal Research and 
Development Activities Relating to Early Childhood and Recom- 
mendations for the Future , and Executive Summar y* Stearns, 
Searcy and Rosenfeld. October, 1971, ^ 

The History and Current Status of Federal Legislation Pertaining to 
Day Care Prograir s* Searcy and Ouellet, November, 1971. 

A Review of the Present Status and Future Needs in Day Care Research * 
Chapman and Lazar, November, 1971, 

Legislative Mandates for Early Childhood Research * Searcy and Ouellet, 
December, 1971. 

Broad Agency Goals and Agency Research Objectives for FY 12 . Searcy, 
December, 1971, 

An Analysis of the Process of Establishing and Utilizing Research Pri- 
orities in Federally Funded Early Childhood Research and 
Development * Lazar, December, 1971* 

The Status of Research in Children's Television ; Searcy and Chapman, 
January, 1972* 

The Present Status and Future Needs in Longitudinal- Studi es in Early 
Cliild hood Research and Development . Lazar, January, 1972^. 

Listl:*g of Where to Send Grant. Project or Program Proposals * Searcy, 
January, 1972* 

Listing of Research Issues for Panel Consideration * Lazar, January, 1972. 

Early Childhood Research and Development Needs. Gaps, and Im balances; 
Overview . Chapman, February, 1972. 

Early Childhood Research and Development Needs and Gaps i n Federally 
Funded Intervention Studies within a Longitudinal Framework . 
Lazar and Chapman, March, 1972. 



Informal Agency Contacts for Grant. Project, or Program Information . 
Ouellet, March, 1972. 
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A Review of the Present Status and Future Research Needs of ProRrams 
to Develop Parenting Skills > Lazar and Chapman, April, 1972. 

A Statement and WorkiuK Paper on Longitudinal/Intervention Research ^ 
Grotberg and Searcy, April, 1972. 

Research Problems and Issues in the Area of SocializatiDn > Sowder 
and Lazar, September, 1972. 

Classification for Early ChildhoodrtRe^eiarch and Development . A Working 
Draft. Searcy, September, 1972. 
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